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FOREWORD 


There appears to be a need for a book designed as an introduction 
to music teaching for the classrocnn teacher, and written wnth the in* 
tendon of setting forth some of the pracdcat ways in which music 
may be used with increa«ng effectiveness by the teacher and for 
the benefit of the children— a book which does not demand any con- 
saderablc accumulation of technical knowledge and musical dcills as 
a prerequisite to either the enjoyment or the teaching of music. Such 
knowledge and skills may be a benefit, but they can easily become 
a block to real enjoyment of munc. 

This book, therefore, is intended to challenge teachers to begin 
today— with an extremely meager background of music if necessary 
—but to begin today to use music as a part of the experience of the 
daily life of every child. In urging ibar, the author surely docs not 
wisn to be accused of placing a premium upon lack of background or 
experience. The emphasis b that of beginning where we are, nov, 
and growing from there-wacher and children alike. That b the 
the good teacher does in other fields— why not in music, too? 

During se^’eral years of music teaching in five states, including 
the North Central area, the Upper South, and the Deep South, the 
author has come to several conclurions. One b that teachers in one 
section of the country arc not very different from teachers in another 
section. A second conclusion b twt a vast number of teachers believe 
in the importance of music for their children but arc deterred from 
doing much about it by a feeling of inadequacy. They have some- 
how come to think that the musician-music teacher b a creature 
different and apart from ordinary’ people and that any considerable 
amount of music teaching must be done by such a music teacher. 

Fortunately, the idea held hy these teachers b not true. Wc say 
fortunately, because the trend is away from hatang any considerable 
number of spcdal teachers in the elementary school. Even if the 
trend were in the opposite direerion, it would be a long, long time 
before any large proportion of the total number of our elementary 
schools could be staffed svith special music teachers. 

Very fine music teaching can be done by the regular classroom 
teacher. Thb is because the qualitj’ of the musical experience for 
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the child is more important than the quality of the singing voice of 
the teacher. The quality of the musica! experience is dcte^ncd by 
many things, such as the contagious enthusiasm for singing which 
the children will get from the teacher who has enthusiasm, the cn- 
iojTnent which is caught from listening to beautiful music, the keen 
Interest in making up a song about far away lands or people, the 
making of an Indian drum which rolls out the rhythm of Indian 
dances. 

This is the land of music teaching which has brought thrills to 
the author in visits to school after school. Such teaching may be 
found just as surely’ in the two-teacher school at the end of a dirt 
road in the country as it is in the most modem school building in the 
big city. Many are the instances where excellent music teaching is 
being done by teachers who would not for a moment allow them- 
selves to be called music teachers. 

Two needs arc prevalent among classroom teachers in regard to 
music teaching. First, classroom teachers need encouragement and 
assurance that they can do a good job of music teaching if they arc 
willing to tty. Second, they need practical helps and suggestions 
which they', with limited t»ckground and experience, can use in 
bringine a vital and wonhwhile kind of music to their boys and 
girls, while they', as teachers, continue to grow in their ovvn musical 
understanding and teaching ability. 

Other boo^ have been written to help the classroom teacher in 
teaching music, a few with the point of view which is taken here. 
Such books, including some noteworthy state courses of study’, vvill 
be cited from time to time. In the main, however, other books have 
basedmore upon thclogical-arrangcment-of-subject-matter approach 
than upon the interest of the chil^ Most of them have a considerable 
amount of the older pWlosophy’ that if we will but first build some 
knowledge and skills, we shall then be in a position to begin enjoying 

The author is inclined rather to the idea that if we can 6rst build 
an interest in singing fine songs and in listening to beautiful music, 
that interest can be an impelling factor in punuing additional inter- 
estmg rnusic and m acquiring knowledge and skills as they may be 

needed in using music more effectively’. 
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CHAPTER 1 


YOU CAN TEACH MUSIC 
Yes it’s TRUE-you, the grade teaehet. can ^ 

long, mmic teaching haaWtheprovmce^e^^ea^^ 

All too long, the classroom teacher, md P ,,35 

music teacher, or from her own ac o 

shunned any vital part in the mn^cal ^,3 

dren. Sometimes she has done nothing an 

carried on some musical “busy work,’ qmte 

from the real stuff that is and should be unportant mustca. 

loi: been something 

imparted only by those with speciri abihty or 
and to be received only by those m e ^ 

as though washed and dressed for Sun ay , ^ycl- 

music we arc talkmg about is somethmg as 
come as an old shoe, something as much a part ^ 
living as the food we eat, the newspapers we read, the auto- 

“YXght'elcome and family, ntusic h ako w.^ 
and Lp 4 , Ufring life "*><■- 

have a natural afRmty for mustc ^ children 

seem to belong together. WhUe adults »d oldc^Mdj^ 
become moteLemd, inhibited, or f 
dren wiU burst forth into song upon the shghtest protoca 
3 
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As they go about their play, much of it takes a musical turn, 
Not only do they love singing-games, but often, when playing 
alone, small children will talk to themselves in singing tones. 
VVe must strive to preserve as much as we can of their freedom 
in music and song as they become older. 

Make no mistake about it, every normal child is musical, to 
a greater or lesser extent. And make no mistake about this, 
either: every competent elementary classroom teacher can 
teach music. That docs not mean that all teachers are or can 
become equally skilled at teaching music. Not all teachers are 
equally skilled at teaching reading, or at teaching fundamental 
mathematics. It would be ridiculous to expea equal competence 
from all at music teaching. It docs mean that music is and 
should be an important part of the regular school day, just as 
some kind of musical experience is part of the day’s liWng for 
most normal adults, and that the teacher who assumes responsi- 
^ ility for the child’s whole day at school can do a great deal 
in the teaching of music. 

Of course, there TO all sons of possible definitions as to what 

is meant y teaching music.” Ours is quite simple: teaching 
music iwans helping boys and girls to enjoy music. It’s that 
^p e. ^ h, one can dress k up in all sorts of technical language 
oncenung e importance of various meaningful e.xperiences. 

** involves a great many different thmgs, 
wkch will be dnenssed in the pages which follow, hut funda- 
ProbrMy we should say 
children must be Mcmei to enjoy music, for they will surely 

enjoyttdwewiHburgivethemTOhanc; ^ ^ 

If we are willing to accept that as our major premise— in 
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fact, the major premise of tius book — ^^ve shall find that many 
of the various “musts” which arc often accepted as part of the 
reaching of muse ■vvill fall into d:eir rightful places as con- 
tributing activities, not as requirements. No longer will the 
morning drill be revered as the focal point of the music period. 
No longer will the attainment of skill at music reading be the 
acid test. This does not mean that music reading b not a useful 
and desirable outcome of some of our music teaching. It docs 
mean that other things are more important. Such things, for 
example, as real joy in singing a beautiful song or in listening 
to a thrilling piece of orchestral music, such thmgs as having 
fun singing and plajnng the rin^g-game. Way Down Yonder 
in the P<ny Paio Fateh, such things as making an Indian drum 
and using various rhythms as part of a study about Indians. 

Where Do I Start? 

The chapters which follow wnll undertake to help you to 
teach music to the boys and girls in your classroom. These 
chapters will include the many different kinds of music that 
you «’ant your children to have. But if you arc new at 
uring music as a part of your teaching, the place to start is svith 
what you think you can do best, note. It may be singing, it 
may be rhjthm u’ork, or stories about music, or music listen- 
ing, or even something else. Since you can not start with every- 
thing, start where you can succeed most quickly, then, as 
rapidly as you can, extend the experiences for }’our children 
so as to include other kinds of musical actirirics. 

For music must be a part of today's living— must be an 
enjoyable part — and it must be for every child, just as the 
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other things you teach are for every child. With those three 
ideas as a goal, we shall proceed to outline some of the things 
which the regular classroom teacher can do to make them a 
reality. 



CHAPTER 11 


«_BUT I KNOW WHAT I LIKE! 

I K.O. wha. yo. HUe, too. 

the chances .e, if it . "f nto^ people, 

done some of it, yourself. At least, mn-ac either 

That is not to say that, of listcmng or j, 

one is more important than the other, wc y 

helps the other— neither should be omitted. 

So when we heat someone say. as we oft , 
know anything about muac but w hjg’much 

should realize that he probably means I . ^ I 
contact with music, but I like some of tt. a^ « ^ 
know best.” He might just as * frvoTto 

about art. or literature. If we want to help 
increase his enjoyment of muac. we mm 
your) opportunities and esperiences wit S° 

The important thing is that we all get a c 
As a matter of fact, it is music enjoyment ^ ^ 

talk about mostly in this chapter. &11 it 
you Uke. We should have started out with 
about Music Appreciation— with a rapital A, p 
Music AppreciaLn used to have a bad name 
pie. so we just said music enjoyment, beeause that is what 

T’rZe. when people said mmic appreciation, they 
7 
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meant mostly listening to recorded music on a phonograph. 
Now, however, we tWnh of muac appreciation as something 
much broader. Listening is still important, and one of the best 
ways to listen to music is from a good phonograph, but appre- 
ciation includes a great many other things. 

Appreciation applies to all music; it should not be monopo- 
lized by the music listeners. If you like to sing, you can get 
music appreciation there; if you prefer to play the clarinet, you 
can get music appreciation there; maybe you arc especially 
interested in creative music — there, again, is a place for music 
appreciation. Creative music, like music appreciation, includes 
all sorts of things, as we shall see in a few minutes; but let us 
get back to music appreciation now. 

If we really believe that the kind of music we want to teach 
is based mainly upon enjoyment, appreciation and understand- 
ing, we can plan to teach music that way. The major emphasis 
uHll be upon the meaning of vntsic to the child, rather than 
upon the mastery of techniques, skills, and facts about nmsic. 
These latter things will be included, to be sure, but only as 
means to ends, not as ends in themselves. Overemphasis upon 
them defiiutely works against increased love of the beautiful, 
be It in literature, an, music, or other realms. 

Through appreciation sve may reach every type of musical 
activity. The avenues for teaching music appreciation in this 
broad sense correspond to the types of activities in music. But 
the t«ching of these acti^dties from the appreciative vieu’point 
implies the tjnng together of the various activities into one 
whole, rather than the pursuit of each tj’pe of music by itself. 
Similarly, reading, social studies, music, art, and other subject 
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areas are all a part of the whole education of the child, rather 
than a list of isolated subject matters. 

The appreciative approach finds its first field of contact in 
the daily singing of the classroom. This is because singing is a 
natural medium for self-expression, and because it is something 
in which nearly everyone can have a part. It should be empha- 
sized that it must be for all — all must feel themselves a part 
of it. Some will sing weit, others less well, but the singing must 
not be forbidden those who are weak in pitch, and whom we 
may consider in an unguarded moment as monotones. (In 
most cases diey are not monotones, but are weak in their sense 
of pitch, and deserve further individual help.’) The imponance 
of singing is due to the universality of the ability to sing, and 
to the fact that it represents active participation, for aotive 
participation can carry vs farther in Music appreciation than 
passive listening to ntusic or to facts about music. 

Appreciation through listening need not be confined to radio 
and phonograph listening, important as they are, but should 
include all musical experience. If wc fully realize the impor- 
tance of musical enjoyment, we will place little emphasis upon 
the various mechanical and technical aspects which are stressed 
in some schools. Let us distingmsh between the important 
listening to music and the useful but much less important listen- 
ing to facts and stories about music. Listening to fine music, 
properly guided, is an essential experience — an experience 
which should include phonograph listening, radio listening, 
concert attendance, and listening to actual music being made 
in various places within and without the school. 

‘See p*gC37. 
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Appreciation or the appredarive approach operates equally 
well in the playing of instruments, in rhythmic activities, and 
in creative music experiences. It fits in delightfully with proj- 
ects of integrated learning. Indeed, the appreciative approach 
belongs to all music teaching in the elementary school. 

Closely akin to the appreciative approach is something we 
may call the creative attitude. Creative music, in a more nar- 
row sense, has long been thought of as pertaining primarily to 
musical composition or to the making of musical materials and 
musical instruments. 

But in a broader sense, all music is either creative or recrea- 
tive, and the line between the two is exceedingly difficult to 
distinguish. In the graphic and plastic arts, the art work lies 
before us, In tangible form, to be changed only in the mind 
and in the comprehension of the observer. But in music, the 
musical shorthand representing the works of masters of the 
past is all that we have of their art — all, that is, until we re- 
create living music as nearly as possible like the music which 
flowed first in Ae heart and mind of the composer. 

So, once again, all music in the larger sense is creative, and 
our creative attitude applies not only to the writing of music 
an to the making of instruments, but also to the recreating of 
songs, of rhythmic activities, and of instrumental music. The 
wnting of songs and the making of instruments will be con- 
sidered in a later chapter, but this recreating has a meaning for 
us ere and now. It means that in every singing of every song, 
we ave the opportunity to use our own imaginations, our 
oum abihdes to make the song five again-as it once was. in 
major ou^es, but as it never vvas in aU details. The creative 
attitu e us becomes a challenge and an inspiration as we 
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make new music, as we make new' recreations of the music 
which has come to us, and as we find new uses for music in 
the world about us, within and without the walls of the 
school. 



CHAPTER 111 


THE COMMON SENSE WAY TO SINGING 

The first of the usual musical activities to become a part of 
regular school was singing. Singing is still first, in importance. 
It is first for many reasons — ^because it can be started easily at 
any time, because very little preparation is required, because 
many people can so readily participate, and because little 
equipment is required. It is first in importance, that is, unless 
you are one of those persons who happen to believe othertvise 
—who believe that rhythm activities arc more important, or 
that listening activities are more important. In that case, wc 
should not be inclined to quarrel with you, but we would say 
that singing is one of the musical activities that should be 
shared by every child. And even so, it is undoubtedly first 
among all the varied musical activities in the amount of time 
spent on it. 

But, you may say, not all children can sing. True, just as 
we unfortunately find some children who cannot sec, some 
who cannot talk, and some who cannot hear. But they are 
ew, indeed, and those who cannot sing are just as few! We 
arc not speaking of those children (or adults) who think they 
cannot sing, but of the very few who, for some physiological 
reason, cannot sing. Those who think they cannot sing are 
om very often. The fourth grade teacher, for example, 
^y o imisted that she just couldn’t sing. I persuaded her to 
sing ong \vith me, a famihar song, Home on the Range. As 
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we reached the final note, she tnmed and said ‘;S=e, I 
sing,” to wMch I replied “Bnt see, yon ,ust "" “dn 
nni a single note!” Actually, she «as a b.t ^ “ 

two notes, and her voice was not as pretty as some vo.c« but 
To wonder! She had been told as a child that she could no 
sing, and she had never reaUy been gtven a chance. Since she 

wJ an excellent teacher the only “e 

help her to discover die many ways m which she could me 
mmic in the development of the chUdren m her 
an exceUent teacher, she wanted, just as all other g 
ers, to do everything that she could for her c i 

Anyone who has any doubts about the fact tha "7 ’ 

or neW everyone, can sing, has but to go to ^ 
churches where everyone sings, or to one o 
where successful assembly sings have become q voices 
welcome event. As you listen, remember that the fe 
you find here and there which are off key b'’ ° 

not belong to people who cannot sing, but only 
need some extra help. , 

It is little short of tragic that so many children 
adults are told that they cannot sing, orneumes i 
guided teacher who has come under the 
Ldonist, who decides that certain children should nor mg. 
Souicdmes it is a fond mother, like the one who >>™us'.t httle 
Jane to her new school and told the teacher, in simnnc 

■■Jane is verj- good in her reading and tvntmg, b- 
malccs cverj’onc laugh.” But wc should 
words “fond mother,” for it is quite you 

sufficiently fond to refrain from being utter y 
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who know children know that such a remark will become a 

scar carried by the child for many years to come— if not for 

life. 

How to deal wth dicse children who need extra help, comes 
later. The point here is that every teacher who wants to do 
so can help her children with their singing. One of the best 
singing grades I ever heard was in the classroom of a teacher 
who, because of some throat trouble, really could not sing. 
Being a good teacher, she found various ways to bring about 
beautiful singing. Teachers who sing at least a little, and that 
includes most, can lead the children in some songs and can 
learn other songs with them. One of the best ways, for a 
teacher who lacks confidence about her own voice, is to use 
some of the song records which are now available. These are 
most decidedly NOT just any vocal phonograph records, but 
are collections of songs for children which have been specially 
prepared and recorded for the express purpose of teaching 
Mi^. After a given song has been learned, it will frequently 
c sung without the record, sometimes with it. Suggested 
records ^vill be listed at the end of the chapter. 

Stan Where You Are! 

The best way to stan singing is to stan! Today. That may 
scent a trite thing to say, but all too often we have found 
trac ers uho put off and pot off singing because they do not 
thing to do, of course, is not just to 
■f * ^ ^ "Start where you are” is a well worn, 

! , * dbare, principle of education, but it is a powerful 

\ smging activities. Stan where you are, 

t ont remain there. All too often we find teachers who ap- 
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parcndy think it means stay where chilien 

Lther matter. We may visit a 
singing several famiUar sonp and, on = 

later, we may find them smging e s where you arc. 

ones. That is surely not what we mean by start where y 

—Bat Don’t Remain There! 

The place to begin, then, is with J, The 

known. If you taow only ^ with those. 

Little Brown Church, and Ten Utile . 

Begin with what you and most of the 

and go on from there. By one means or a . 

tionLong every few days, unt^eraUon^^^^^ 

to the song list for the room. of the ways 

it on the classroom bulletm bo«d. )^H 

to leam new songs at first, (i) enoueh to teach 

class surely know some additional son^ wejl 
them to the group (2) mvite m s ^ 

teacher, parent, or another child— to you 

are not timid about learning and ^us Jfrequ^t b- 
should find someone to teach you ne\ records records 

tervals (4) get a phonograph and some^son^^^^ 

which, as mentioned previously, »«ortment is found 

pressly for the teaching of songs. ^ „ps in it, 

in the RCA Victor Album £.85, and all o 3 
together with a great many records will cost 

entitled Singing America. ’U'” J’T will cost ninety cents, 
about five dollars and a copy of the book w dl e® r 

Odtet good albums of Song. 

Together We Sing, and those for the book O 
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Like the first, these are not planned for one particular grade, 
but may be used in a variety’ of places. If you ■want records 
just for one grade, you would be interested in the records for 
your grade from the series Music for Living, the series Out 
S inging World, the series Together We Sing, the series A 
Silling School, and the series Music for Young Americans. 

In this matter of learning songs from anyone who will volun- 
teer to teach them, you are sure to get some songs that are not 
particularly suitable, but you should not be too fussy at first, 
you have not been doing any classroom singing. After the 
song St becomes expanded, you will need to use your judg- 
ment and to guide the singing away from some of the songs 
which seem unsuitable. 

F!m in our singing, three things are important. 

et s enjoy the singing. If we do nor enjoy it, it 'vill 
never mean much, and will be of little benefit. Second, U^s 
v-triery of songs — that will surely help with the 
‘ songs from many lands, game 

sonps' pep songs, rounds — in fact, all sorts of 

one simple and beautiful ones. I know 

“mot su™ec7«nf”' 'T thinks he 

and snitif . ^ ^ nf his songs are pep songs 

to sing bcaSl 

can easily l-‘ii • too, though it is surely true that one 

ones, sunrr ^ by having a succession of several slow 

if 

appToprkte to it i -7 

slowly, fis, i’' 'P'’i*'‘i i’y <l«ggmS ““ 

voice, or a T“ “^mg in a loud, thunderous 

slow song such as the spiritual, Jacob ! 
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tempo or speed. 

fopular Songs , , 

mat about popular songs? -Tbat is a 1“““" ""^rs 
arises. No educational method book can snpp y 
for *e teacher. If you really want to know 
subject, they run something like this, t e us p P 
requires the same sort of common f f 3 II 

as the use of other song matenal. PoP"'" ” ^ 
alike— some have rather good tune, ot entirely 

banah some have clever words, o*'” '™tish”“us’l 

unsuited for small children, or la^e one . y 
popular songs, try to use a few o *0 bener^^^ 
by rote, if necessary. Because of the • in buy- 

nature of most of them, would ar y^^ e 
iug mote than one copy. Th' “Py"8 f^Uy find 

you from teaching the song by rote, x P -nvwav. 

that many of the “'^“:‘^’^*j,fthBeVopular songs 

A parting thought on the subject—^ j mo much 

ore mostly temporary, you will be wise not to sp 
of your precious time on them. They represent “n'j ^ 
the many types of songs which you wiU be usmg every day 
Try to keep them in proper proportion. 

Tone Quality t 

The common sense approach to ^ 

applied to tone quality. A teacher who 
experience with music can greatly improve er 
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securing good tone quality by careful and consistent attention 
to the problem. Try it out with some song which everyone 
wants to hear sung beautifully, such as Silent Night, or pos- 
sibly Home on the Range. Try to focus the attention of the 
class on singing it as beautifully as possible. After one singing, 
have it repeated, insisting on a still more beautiful tone. Care- 
ful pronunciation of the words will help almost unbelievably 
with Silent Night. Try one or more times for careful reading 
of the words, then add the music again. A persistent effort ivill 
ring surprising results. But you must continue your efforts 
u you want the results to last. 


Song Selection 

The common sense approach also helps us in the selection 
o songs. No responsibility connected with school music is 
oM-f number of songs 

vi».«T percent of them which we can use; in 

in T, ° limitations and the small number of fine songs 

he &reat number of inferior ones, h would 

bv rfil ^‘^opt a practice similar to the one professed 

of rli,. "’ho advertised “We can’t bake all 

use should indeed 

we will ^ Better song selection docs not mean that 
icar’onesT.t!i;f more “class- 

'ti-'c should ^ tonnd^h "1“"^ 

better sontr ^ay by day song selection. Even the 

inferior songs.°For thrt" ^ considerable number of 

reasons wp r. j reason, as well as for obvious other 
• can definitely My that whatever we do, we should 
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not sing throngh our song books page thrnceds and 

The only logical basis of song selecuon li .niUren 

teerests of r^e children concerned. F^e^ore, rhe chddren, 
as they are able, should have a part in the 
Choices made, regardless of who dMS ” ^ 

depend upon many factors. First, and most p 
quality of the music itself. The abihty to "" 
quah^ of a song is an ability which must 

there are a few rules which help >“• Mtea\ea*gs 

whether we like it better or less weU after speared 
-is one thing that helps us to determine the quahty 
Obviously, it cannot help us in the rase o ^ 

hearing for the first time. Second, the quahty 9 * 7“^. 
intporLt, a good poem with good music makes ^ ^ 
bination, ThU there is the suitabili^ of 
particular music, in spirit and in physica S"® 
kno^vn song book contains several songs m w 
supplied original words for some famibar t^es and did 

nILble jol so that many time^ '>’'/^“"Usic Fo»tth, 
does not comcide with the accent o involved, in 

suitability of the song to the patucula ^ 

age and maturity. Other factors to be considered am n^, 
for special occasions, relation of text to ot cr 
studied, to the time of year, die need to provide songs 
varying moods, and similar special and 

Music properly guided ran provide Selection of 

aesthetic experience. That b its great oonmbunom 1 
suitable songs b no hit-ot-mbs matter. im- 

provide various emorional experiences. ^ • g a beautiful 

portant experiences is that provided by singm 
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song as well as possible. A tragic mistake it is to underestimate 
the capacity of the average boy and girl to respond to a beauti- 
ful song such as the Londonderry Air. (We should add, if 
suitable words are av’ailable. TTic all-too-common words which 
begin, “Would God I Were a Tender Apple Blossom” some- 
how fail to appeal to lots of normal boys and girls. Is it any 
wonder?) 


“Action*’ Songs 

A much misused and overworked type of song is that which 
is sometimes referred to as the “action” song. By this is meant 
a song in which the singers use various motions, together, in 
a ^y of illustrating the song. This should not be confused 
wt o k dance songs or singing games, where definite rhyth- 
mic action may accompany the singing. In the action song, the 
motions usually have no rhythmic relationship to the song. 

not most, song and recreation leaders use occasional 
action songs for assembly sings, community sings, and other 
group singing. Such songs include Dowi 
e* V- Stream, Sweetly Sings the Dotikey, Under the 

tea mg estnut Tree, and others. Used in moderation, 
purpose of helping to break down for- 
reserve and to improve the spirit of such a casual 

oennU songs is not limited to adults and young 

SL find teachers 

seems T action songs, so that it 

to erv fn ^ ^ every song, the little children are expected 

r a ost toy, to lay their heads on their hands for going 
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,0 step, to move their hands through the air to suggest ram 
eoming down, and so on. ^ 

In the lower grades, however, * desirable, 

much more justified than later on. htay of: them 
and provide dramattetions which add much t 
enjo^ent. These might include such acuons « 0 *e 
wardTnd backward motion of pushmg a ^v g, 

Suinging as in N™ Mmie Hothom. Book W ^ 

the floor and raising hands as ^ Singing World 

BMoom in The First Grade Book b„„ 

(3) movement of pulling or rowing a - .^er instance 
songs. Our problem thus a discrimination 

of using common sense — trying to a ^li. ^vne of ac- 

between the more desirable “"f dSerentiate between 
non song, since it is extremely difficult to ddferenuate 

the two by definition. ,,riouslv wrong 

In tbe upper grades, while there n '’“S f ““V 
tvith an occasional use of even the less cs a 
song, we find some teachers and song ea ^ 

them, that they greatly overdo them use. t „ccssity of 
of plague, in which leaders who ,hey are not 

action songs cannot seem to onder^nd wny t 
good, while better teachers and good 

they are, something suitable for an occasi ^vhatso- 

laugh, but having no musical nor educanoual value 

—-i-a. rhe creat mis- 
The leaders who overuse action songs . the 

take of underestimating the abUi^', t c ptocct to find 

capadty to enjoy fine tlungs which wc mus 
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and to cultivate in every boy and girl. Instead of appealing to 
the best, they appeal to the dull, the stupid, the commonplace. 
Consequently, those leaders seldom bring out the thrill which 
can come from beautiful singing and which can reasonably be 
expected from every group, if we but give it a chance. If it 
were not so, of what use to the world is fine music, beautiful 
painting, great literature, and the other heritages of the race? 


Song Interpretation 

Closely related to the selection of songs, from the common 
sense vi^ewpoint, is the interpretation of songs. Through a 
reasonable amount of thought and experience, one can develop 
ju gniwt as to the tempo or speed suitable for a particular 
song, one quality comes in here, also. It is obvious that the 
one quality suitable for singing Silent Night would hardly 
® *he Caisson Song. It is 

M ^ ^ difference in loudness or softness; that difference 
^ common practice to sing even the 

ereat ' entirely possible to sing it with 

great spmt and still be singing, not yeLg. 

the example, such a familiar song as America 

k mavT ^ may be sung in a most perfunctor; manner, or 
essarifv 1 difference will not nec- 

the singing! Tharofe'^”™*"^ m training in the groups doing 
as likely L in tL ^ important. But it may just 

or teacher -i A u mfnsed into the song by the leader 
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Book Selection 

As sooa ss WE have become fuUy convinced that ^ 
mnsic to have an important place in the development of 
and girls, we shall want to abandon random effort at findmg 
songs. We shall need to have song books for the claK, wn 
book for every child. We can get along mth one book for n 
children if necessary, hut it is not entirely sansfactopi. 
shall need to select a book, therefore, and secure enough copiK 
for adequate distribution in the room. This we s a ca^ 
basic book. But no one book, however good, is s 
aU.inclusive to care for all of the many needs of the cl^. VVe 
should like to have one or more supplementary books, ais 
in quantity. W^here money is limited, it may be practiM 
to have one set of books for the class, with several o er 00 , 
one copy each, as sources of additional songs w c may 


taught by rote. . . , 

Several considerations are important in deciding w at so 
books to purchase, (i) The matter of quality, variety, a 
suitability of the songs and the words, as discussed ^ 
selection, pp. 18, 19. (2) ThequaUty of the book and the print- 
ing, as to make-up, size of type and notes, general attracavenes 
with suitable pictures for the age of the children, free om ro^ 
a crowded and cluttered appearance on each page. (3) o 
nition of other musical activities. Many of the modem c as^ 
room song books provide help and stimulate interest 
rh)Thinic activities, in the use of informal instruments-auto- 
harp, melodic instruments, tuned water glasses, in cream e 
activities, in the use nf chording, in stjmuhdng hstenmg 
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activities. In fact, the best books stimulate interest in a great 
many of the things we arc discussing in tliis book. (4) In the 
matter of quality of song material, as mentioned above, a special 
caution is suggested in avoiding the selection of books con- 
taining too many songs composed by two or three persons, 
usually the authors of the books. The authors arc often able 
to contribute worthy and beautiful songs, but we arc Justified 
in cultivating a discriminating attitude where wc find a large 
number of songs by one composer, particularly when he or 
she has not been found to be a composer of songs of quality. 
A second caution is that wc should avoid purchase of books 
containing a great many songs which obviously have been 
made up for the sole purpose of teaching and drilling on cer- 
uin problems. Music reading is important but it is not so 
important as to justify filbng a large part of a book with songs 
whose chief claim to distinction is that they provide certain 
phrase patterns to be taught. Plenty of fine songs can be found 
which can serve the same purpose. 

The teacher seldom has the responsibility or the oppor- 
tunity of selecting the basic book. Tliat is usually taken care 
of according to the book adoption plan in force in the partic- 
ular school or school system, or by a state adoption. The four 
current major series of graded song books provide attractive 
and suitable basic song books for classroom use. These include, 
for the first six grades; 

Out Singing World Ginn and Company 

Tbe Khtdergarten Book 

The First Grade Book Sin^ng Every Day 

Singing on Our Way Singing Together 

Singing and Rhyming Singing in Harmony 
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Toifttoirf Sing FoUettPublklimgConipany 

Masie Retted the Chek Hitsic Across Our Couetry 


Music Round the Clock 
Music Round the Tovm 
Music Through the Year 


Voices of America 
Voices of the World 


Music for Lfwng Silver Burdett Com|Mny 
Music Through the Day Music Near tend Far 

Music re Our Tatm Music re Out Co^y 

UuechlouimdUmgAie Music Aretted the World 

Music for Young Americans American Book Company 
Kindergarten, Books i, 2, $, 4, /, and 6 

Birchard Music Series Summy-Btrchard Publishing Company 
Kindefgjrtflj, Books 1, 2, $, 4, /, and 6 

AU four series include a teacher’s book in the fiist grade, a 
child’s book In each following grade, and in most 

are teachers’ manuals and accompaniment books amiable. 1 

addidon, ^ev} Music Horizons includes a first gra e 00 
the children; Our Singing World includes wo pnmer books. 
Singing as We Flay and Singing AH the Day. 

In addition to the graded series of books, there are a o so 
excellent ungraded books of similar type, intended 
room and wo-room schools, or for use as supplementary 0 
in larger schools. 

Happy Singing, grades 1-4. Summy-Birchard Pub^hmg 
Alwfc fn the Air, gndes 1-8. Summy-Birchard Publishing Co. 

On iringj of Song, grades 1-8. Ginn and Co. 

Togfffcer TFe S/ng, grades x-8. Follett Publishing • 

J40 FoJt Songj, grades 1-3. E. C.Schirmer Music • , p p 

A Book of Songs for Unison and Part Singing, gra cs 4 
Schirmer Music Co. 
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Important sources of additional songs for general school 
and classroom use are the numerous paper bound books of a 
variety of types. They are usually inexpensive, costing from 
thirty-five to fifty cents. Some include a high quality of song 
material, while others are less suitable for school use. Good 
ones include: 

Descants to Sing for Fan, Foltz; Mills Music, 1619 Broadway, Ne\v 
York Gty 

Imermedute Descants, Krone; N «1 A. Kjos Music Company, Parlr 
Ridge, Illinois 

Open Road Song Book; Cooperative Recreation Service, Delaware, 
Ohio 

Singing America, Summy-Birchard Publishing Company, Evanston, 
Illinois (accompaniment edition available). 

Sing Along, Wilson; Consolidated Music Publishers, 240 West 55th 
Street, New York 19, New York 
Sing Together, Wilson; Consolidated Music Publishers 
Songf to Shtg vith Desemtt, Krone; NeD A- Kjos Music (jompany 
Songs We Sing, Schmitt, Hall and McCreary, Minneapolis 15. 
Mirmesoia 

Other song books, which are planned for special needs, will 
be mentioned later. 

An important factor in the selection of basic song books for 
many teachers, has been the availability of song teaching rec- 
ords. All of the major graded scries have many songs recorded 
^d now available. It is not the intent to record all of the songs 
m a book, but to make available a representative number of 
songs from each book in recorded form. There are also a 
considerable number of records available from Together We 
Sing and On Wings of Song and one album of records from 
Singing America. For lists of phonograph record albums for 
song teaching, see aapterlV, pp. 30, 41, 53, 70. 



CHAPTER IV 


LET THE SINGING BEGIN! 
vmiATty GRADES 

Singing is but one part of the entire range of musical ^ _ 
ence tvhieh tve rvant for aU children. It rvonld be much bene 
in many rvays if tve could carry all musical 
as a unified rvhole, even in this book. For purpose o 
sion, however, it seems necessary to organize our i c 
each of the major musical activities. , 

Similarly, it would be desirable to consider 
as a whole, instead of di’.’ided into arbitrary divisions . 

to grade in school. Grade divisions are pure y an 
creation— children don’t leam one way un leam- 

binhday and then, bright and early that morning, st 
ing another way, even though some of our m luona o 
don of school materials would seem to indicate we o 
There is, however, a considerable difference , 

ods and materials in the primary grades an met 
materials for the children who are about to enter j 
school. For that reason it seems to simplify matters 
cusaon centers around three age areas p^aty ° , 

I and 2, mterraediate for grades 3 and 4, an upp^ g 
grades 5 and 6. We must constantly remind ... , 

hnes of demarcation are far from sharp and that t ere ^ 
in an^ right kind of teaching, much overlapping ro 
age. 
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Singing is so spontaneous an activity for small children that 
the teacher in first or second grade is fortunate in finding it 
no chore at all to interest the children in doing more of it. It 
can be used at just about any time or place. In these grades I 
am alu’ays glad to find a classroom which I visit set up on the 
table and chair basis, with loose chairs which may be drawn 
easily into a semicircle. I am sorry when I find myself in a room 
with desks all lined up in straight rows, for song learning, 
like so much other learning, will proceed more easily and in- 
formally in the former situation. Of course the table and chair 
situation doesn’t guarantee informal learning— the mind of the 
teacher may still proceed only in set, straight lines, alas — but 
it helps to promote the proper atmosphere. 

I like to sit down in the circle with the small children, and 
even though I am six feet tall, it doesn’t bother me to use one 
of the children’s chairs. I hope that is the way you do it, 
too. Please don’t be one of those teachers Nvith auditorium-itis, 
who feel it necessary to take even the little ones to the audi- 
torium (where they sit in those awful seats made only for 
grown-ups) for the music period. And I am almost as unen- 
thusiastic about taking them to the Music Room every day, 
unless in your classroom you are afSicted with a roomful of 
desks that have been screwed to the floor. (But if you are in 
that kind of school, you probably will not have a Music Room, 
anjnvay.) Music Rooms are considered a sign of progress, and 
they are in some ways, but they can be a great handicap if 
they develop a mental set that ali of the music has to be there. 
In that case, they vtzy effectively rule out a great deal of in- 
f^ormal music which can and should crop up from time to time 
in every classroom. 
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Oh, yes, and pianos. Don’t teU mo you have to go to the 
Music Room or to the Auditorimn because there is no piano 
in your classroom. Pianos are fine, and can be a great advan- 
tage— but also a great disadvantage if they are use ^ ® 
the first and second grade singing. For rhythm wor^ and tor 
s&vie of the singing, they can be useful, and d^ira e 
wth discretion. One should guard against playing too y* 
for then the children will respond by singing too lou y. e 
teacher should also avoid playing music of such difficu ty at 
she cannot give most of her attention to the children. 

We may have given the impression that all is lost that e 
sirable experience in music is unlikely — if yo'i happen to c 
condemned to the use of rows of desks, which may be screwe 
to the floor. No, indeed no! Music can be splendid, even m 
such a room. It will usually be more difficult to create the 
informal atmosphere so conducive to the right kind of mmic 
where there arc fixed rows, just as it is more difficult to bring 
about many other desirable learning situations in such a room, 
but it can be done, and it is done, many, many times. In some 
of the wider, old tv'pc scats, the children may be seated two 
in a scat for the major singing period, thus bringing them closer 
together and nearer to the front of the room. Some of the 
thnhm work can be done in the aisles and around the edges 


of the room. The school gymnasium and, in good weather, 
the school playground may often be used to advantage for 
th)ihmic activities. Do not overlook the possibilit)', however, 
of your being one of the leaders in promoting a movement 
for modem school furniture for your school. 

Hut let us get back to the scmidrcle in the classroom. When 
where do wc start? — now, and here, with Little In- 
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dm:, Jesus Loves Me, and any other songs that most of the 
children know. For a discusMon of how to teach a rote song, 
see pages 34, 35. If you, the teacher, have trouble learning 
additional songs, note the su^csdons on page 15. Recorded 
songs are especially useful for these grades. If you use one o 
the newer series of graded song books in your school, you 
will want to have some of the records for the lower grade 
books of that series; they are available from the publishers of 
the books. If you do not use these song books, you will find 
some suitable song records for the lower grades among the 
following; 


Album E-ij RCA Victor Basic Singing Progrant for Primary Grades 
Album of records for Happy Singing, C C. Birchard Company 
Albums of records for Together We Sing, Follett Publishing Co. 
Albums of records for On Wings of Song, Ginn and Company 


The first album of the above list is intended for the primary 
grades, while the others arc designed to go with ungraded 
books and contain an assortment of songs for various grades, 
except that Happy Singing b limited to grades 1 through 4. 

Of course, we shall not stay seated in the semicircle for 
long. Many of the songs will be made into games. Here is 
where your ingenuity will come in. Suppose you do not hap- 
pen to have a book which explains in detail just what to do 
with T en Little Indians. What then? In that case, you make it 
up. Call for a row of ten volunteers — maybe you will suggest 
that they stoop, or lean over, or squat, or raise arms, one by 
one, as they sing “one little, two little" and so on, and then 
return to original position as they sing the part of the song 
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which begins “ten little, nine little These gmes do not have 
to be all according to someone else’s ideas. Th^X = '™ . 
dcrfnl thmg to develop yonr own and your childrens origi- 


These games with songs are fine, as are also songs for rhyth 
mic development, such as The Mulberry Bush, T e aw aw 
Patch, London Bridge, and many others. Some first and second 
grades overdo the use of “action songs, such as discusse on 
page 20. Let’s not go to extremes in the use of thein. 

Any good first and second grade song books will be good 
for your children. In general, the newer books include more 
variety than the older ones; they are usually more attracnve 
in appearance and in most cases you will find other musical 
activities there in addition to Ac songs. Most authorities sug- 
gest diat it k sufficient if only Ae teachers have books in the 
first grade, with children’s bools being provided, beginning 
with Ae second grade. Some even Aink that children do not 
need individual song books unA the third grade, Ae songs 
being taught cnAely by ear unA Aat time. 

In very recent years, on Ae oAer hand, ttvo publishers have 
brought out attractive books for chilAen in the first grade. 


These include Nev^ Mtisic Horizom, Book One, and two 
primer books of Our Singing World series, Singing as We Play 
and Singing All the Day, The aim is to aid in building a read- 
ing readiness, and to develop early an attachment and loyally 
to song books by Ae chilAen. There is no doubt Aat Ae 
children enjoy having such books. 

^Vhatever books are used, Ae same principles of song se- 
lection as to variety and quall^ of songs (see page i8) apply 
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here as in other grades. In the lower grades there should be a 
considerable use of nursery rhymes and other familiar songs 
of childhood. The best boohs include many of them. 

In the primary grades is the place to begin with beautiful 
singing, and tone quality needs attention here, just as else- 
where. The voices are high and very light. In voice range, the 
songs should be confined to the notes within the treble staff. 
You can use pitch pipe, melody instrument, or piano to help 
you get the right starting note, or if none of them are at hand, 
just start singing anyu'ay! Sometimes you will find that you 
have started the song too high or too low to be able to finish 
it', in that case, just stop and start again at a better pitch. Most 
of us have to do that sometimes. Surely the absence of a start- 
ing instrument must not be allowed to keep us from singing. 
In most of our better classroom song books, the songs are 
pitched about right for singing, but they can sometimes be 
lowered a little. 

As another aid in developing good tone quality, let the chil- 
dren sing \vithout you much of the time. \\Ticn you do sing 
with them, sing very lightly. Remember also that if you use 
a piano regularly with the finging of primary children, the 
singing will usually become louder and heavier, which you 
surely do not want. 

How to Use a Pitch Pipe 

The pitch pipe has long been standard equipment for the 
elementary school teacher, as well as for the music teacher 
when a piano is not at hand. The pitch pipe can be a help or a 
hindrance. In some school systems, the procedure in using the 
pitch pipe has become a fetish, so that the teacher will never 
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start a song wthout using it. Tlie result may be that the chil- 
dren put the songs which they knotv' into two categories — 
schoolroom songs and songs for fun. Obviously, that is the 
veiy sort of thing that we are trying to discourage. Many of 
the songs learned in the schoolroom should be sung informally 
on the school bus, or at camp. The pitch pipe can be a hin- 
drance if you use it only as a duty, when you do not really 
understand it. 

The main reason for the use of the pitch pipe, or of some 
instrument to give us the starting note of a song, is that most 
of us cannot regularly guess very near to the pitch that wc 
need for starting each song. While a difference of a note or 
two, higher or lower, is not a serious matter with some songs 
that are in a medium range, we will have trouble if we miss 
the starting note by several tones, which often happens with- 
out an instrument. We may find that we are too high to sing 
the song at all, or we may be so low that the children are 
growling along most unpleasantly on the low notes. 

If you want to learn to become less dependent on the pitch 
pipe, you can do so by practicing without it part of the time, 
and then checking up on yourself, with an instrument. You 
must be \\illing, if the song goes wrong, to laugh it off and 
start again. As the song proceeds, try to decide, for yourself, 
if it seetns to be too high or too low. In this way, you can do 
much to improve your ability to start songs fairly accurately, 
over a period of time. 

Most songs begin on do, jwi, or sol (1, 3, or 5 of the scale*), 

* A scale is a succession of eight tooes, ascending or descending, in a certain regn- 
Jy wder. The nwor scale, which is the one in most comrnon use, may be played 
by beginning on C at the piano and playing consecutively eve^ white hey to and 
including the next C (A major scale may be begun on any white or black key, but 
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and most people find it works best to blow i/c? ( i ) on the pitch 
pipe and then think, or hum softly, up or down to the start- 
ing note. It is possible always to blow the starting note, but 
we may get into difficulties with tone relationships, which 
seldom happens if we blow do. The rule for finding do is not 
hard to learn; it is c-xpiained on page 167 . If wc arc starting 
America the Beatuiful, for example, which is normally in the 
key of C and starts on G, we would blow high C (low C is 
not usually found on a pitch pipe) and sing down, do, ti, la, sol, 
or 7« <5, 5 , to our starting note, G. 

Regardless of whether the children have song books or not, 
the songs for these grades are rote songs, and will be taught as 
wch. We are not going to woriy much about music reading 
m these grades. 


Hoio to Teach a Rote Song 

A rote^ song is simply a song which is to be taught by rote, 
or imitation. Ordinarily wc use the term for simple songs of 
the sort used largely in the first and second grades. Wc may, of 
course, teach upper grade songs or even adult songs by rote, 
ev^ though we do not think of them as rote songs. 

i caching a rote song is fundamentally a simple process. Of 
course the one teaching must know it well, first, and must try 
ut privately, before presenting it to the class. There has 
^en consi erable discussion regarding the relative merits of 

care must be taken to play the ^ht 


thTplino. Thl^'mlv succesMw of notes). There are several Cs o 

groups of two and tL^Vx^h in 

pair of black keys is call'eJ^ r**"' « immediately at the left of any 

Iceys are named « follows- the white 

ascending or upward mean, P‘*"° keyboard, the term 

left. Wh?n we Ly , , , descending or downward means to the 

on the keyboard."^ ’ ' we mean upward, or to the right 





It’s fun to play your own accompaniments on the autoharp 
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the “whole method” and the “part method.” Psychologically, 
the whole method has certain advantages, but many teachers 
prefer, except for extremely short songs, the “part method,” 
which we shall explain first. 

First, the teacher sings the entire song through one or more 
times, depending upon length. Longer songs need more be- 
cause of the additional time needed to get a general grasp of 
the entire song. Many teachers precede the singing with some 
sort of build-up — a few words of explanation about the 
song. With some songs this might be very desirable. With 
other songs, or under other conditions, it might be better to 
omit the explanation. After all, it is very easy to get into the 
habit of talking too much about music. In any case, how- 
ever, after singing the song through, the teacher would prob- 
ably sing the first phrase alone, then have the children sing it. 
Next the second phrase by the teacher, followed by the chil- 
dren. Then the fee two phrases— by the teacher fee if 
necessary. After that, the third phrase by teacher, then by 
children, followed by the fourth phrase similarly, then the 
entire song. This assumes that there are four phrasesj if more, 
the process is similar. 

Any difficulties which may arise are usually due to careless 
listening, unless the song is an unusually tricky one. The 
teacher may well urge careful listening, and she will note def- 
inite progress by the children. In some groups we may find an 
unusually large number of uncertain singers, in which case it 
is necessary to proceed more slowly, and somedraes, in moving 
about the room, quietly to ask certain ones to sing more softly 
and to listen more carefully. Listening more carefully may 
help only gradually, but anging more softly may help the 
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general effect quickly, through subduing the wrong notes and 
indirectly making the right ones more prominent. 

We urged that the teacher should rehearse the entire process 
alone because it will greatly facilitate the learning of the rote 
song. Unless she does so, she may have difficulty starting on 
the correct note at the beginning of various phrases. It is a 
great aid to the children if the teacher sings or hums the tone 
at the beginmng of each phrase — some like to start the group 
by singing the word “sing” on the starting tone just before 
the children are to begin. 

In general, the teacher should be careful not to sing loo 
much with the children, thus making them too dependent. 
Furthermore, if she has a big voice, it will tend to make their 
voices sound forced. 


The “whole method” is just what you would expect; it 
means teaching the song by singing the entire song (or the 
entire first stanza, if there are more than one) to the children 
cac ^me, instead of breaking it up into phrases. The teacher 
would sing the entire song two or more times, the number of 
times depending upon its length and difficulty. Then the 
Children would sing the song. If they had trouble with it, the 
teacher would sing the entire song to them again. Many 
teac en prefer using this method, especially when teaching a 
song by means of the phonograph. 


Teaching Rote Songs by Means of Records 

• 'P’f P^°^css of teaching rote songs from phonograph records 
ar ut certain obvious modifications are necessary. For 
og, it is easy enough to raise the tone arm and begin 
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again at the beginning, but difHcuIt if not impossible to begin 
at particular spots during the course of the song. For that 
reason, the teacher — in this case the record — ^will usually have 
to go back to the beginning of the song each time in order to 
repeat a given phrase which may be later on in the song. An- 
other matter is that of tone quality. As mentioned earlier, we 
do not recommend using just any recordings of songs. We 
have pointed out the names of various records which have 
been made especially for the purpose of teaching songs. Even 
so, the tone quality of some is unsuitable for mutation, espe- 
cially by small children, without special and frequent words of 
caution. We know one recording of 1 Love Little Pussy for 
example, in which the soloist really lets herself go on the high 
note near the end, with much volume, much too long a pause, 
and much too unsuitable tone quality for first grade imitation. 
Yet the song can be caught satisfactorily, even from this rec- 
ord, if the teacher is alert to guide the children not to imitate 
the prima donna quality of the singer on the record. It hardly 
seems necessary to add another word of caution that, after 
teaching a song by means of a record, wc should not me the 
record every time the song is sung thereafter. We should soon 
make it possible for the children to sing without the record, 
even though you may w'ant to continue using it from time to 
time because of an accompaniment that is interesting. 

Uncertjsn Singers 

use the term “uncertain ringers” simply for want of a 
better one. W^e refer, of course, to the children who used to 
be called monotones. Since the bbcl “monotone has done 
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untold damage to countless children, and since they are not 
monotones, anyway (a true monotone is about as rare as the 
proverbial hen’s teeth) — let’s not call them that. 

These uncertain singers are simply children who need extra 
help. That apparently ovcrsimplifiw the matter but it strikes 
directly at the heart of the solution. Practically all of the 
children can and will respond to help— some readily — some 
very slowly. Most of the uncertain singers will be found in 
the first two grades, and most should be much improved before 
entering grade three. 

Above all, the teacher must not set these children apart, 
either by seating arrangement or in her own mind, as being 
different. If the children begin to suspect that they are dif- 
ferent from the others— if even the slightest stigma becomes 
attached to those who find the tune less quickly, you have 
already lost a part of your battle, and the child is harmed. 
Countless children have been harmed, and very unjustly so, 
through being set apart and not being allowed to sing, or 
being allowed to sing only under certain conditions. It’s your 
job to try to help them to read, and to write, and to sing, and 
to do all the other things. Some may be slow in one, some in 
another. 


_A little common sense and sympathy will go a long way. 
^ere are some specific things, but first, remember not to set 
t ese uncertain singers apart. Very discreetly, you can some- 
times help by asking certain ones to sing less loudly and to 
isten more closely. If you are careful to build the right atmos- 
P er^ you can help some individually at odd times. If so, the 
1 ea uilt up must be that this individual help is no different 
rom individual help to others in other kinds of study. 
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The problem is not an easy one, cither musically or psy- 
chologically, but it is one in which it is our duty to help. In 
our effort to avoid certain undesirable practices, such as seat- 
ing the poorer singers on the front row, such as dividing the 
class into “bluebirds” and “redbirds” and having the bluebirds 
sing while the redbirds listen, such as labeling some children 
as “monotones” and telling them not to sing, we must beware 
of adopting other undesirable practices, such as misleading the 
children into thinking they arc singing correctly when they 
are not. There comes a time when it is just as wrong to let 
certain ones go on and on thinking they are singing corrcCTly 
(when they are not) as it is to deny them the privilege of sing- 
ing. If we deceive them, the other children \vjll tell them, 
and more cruelly. By allowing them to sing regularly with the 
©then, by helping them as described below, and by helping 
them to realize that individual help in music is no different 
from individual help in other things, and that everyone needs 
help somewhere, we can do a great deal for them. Most of the 
ideas described below should be used wth all the children 
together, even though some of them arc intended especially 
to help certain ones. They should not be designated as being 
for speckl purposes, but as games, calls, and so on, for all. 

Now more specifically. A child who has sung along in a 
low off-pitch voice may not be aware that he has a high voice. 
Ask him, preferably in company with others, if he has ever 
heard a fire engine siren. Ask them all to make a sound like a 
fire engine siren — or like a train whistle on a high note. The 
advantage of the siren is that it starts dowm low where the 
voice of the uncertain singer is most likely to be, and slides 
up high and back down again. It wdll help him to discover, in 
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SUGGESTED PHONOGRAPH RECORDS FOR 
SONG TEACHING 

First Grade Book, The (Ottr Sm^g H'orld) Ginn 
Kindergarten Book, (Our Sin^g World) Ginn 
The 

Kindergarten Book (Birchard Music Summy-Birchard 
Series) 

Kindergarten Book, Music for Young American 
Book One and Book Americans 

Tvx) 

Music for Early (New Music Hori- Silver Burdett 

Childhood zom) 

Alnric ’Round the (Together We Sing) Follett 

Cioci^ and Music 
'Round the Tovm 

Out FiVftAf uric,-* Oar (A Sinpng School) Summy-Birchard 
Songf 

Singing on Our Way (Our Singing VYorld) Ginn 
Smgmg-Primary Album E-83 R.CA. Radio Corporation of 
Grades Victor Record America 

Library for Ele- 
mentary Schools 

* starred available in both 45 and 78 fpm record speed. Many records are 

available m 78 rpm wdy. 

SUGGESTED SONG BOOKS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
American F oik Songs for Children, Seeger, Garden Gty, N.Y., Double- 

1948. 

Animal Folk Songs for Children, Seeger, Garden Gty, N.Y., Doubleday, 
1950. 

Another Singing Time, Coleman and Hiom, New York, Reynal and 
Hitchcock, 1937. 

Birchard Music Series— Kindergarten Book, Grentzer and Hood, Evans- 
ton, 111., Summy-Birchard, 1958. 

Experimces in Music for Fim Grade (New Music Horizons series), 
McConathy and others. Morristown, NJ., Silver BurdeU. 
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First Grade Book, The (Our Siting M'orld scries), Pitts and others, 
Boston, Ginn. 

fun 'icJfb Music, Mary Jarman Nelson, Chicago, Albert Whitman, 1941. 

Grovnng Up vAth Music: Book /, Perfiam, Park Ridge, III., Neil A. Kjos 
Music Company, 1938. 

Happy Singing (A Singing School series), Armitage and others, Evans- 
ton, lU., Summy-Birchard, 1947. 

Kindergarten Book, The {Our Smpng IVorld) Boston, Ginn. 

Music for Early Childhood, Nelson and Tipton, Morristown, N.J., SUver 
Burdett, 1952. 

Music 'Round she Clock {Together We Sing series), Wolfe, Krone, and 
Fullerton, Chicago, FoUett, 1955. 

Music ’Round the Tcmm {Together We Sing), Chicago, FoUett, 1955. 

Music in Our Toum {Music for Uvingseties), MurseU, Tipton, Landeck, 
Nordholm, Freeburg, Watson, Morristown, N.J., Silver Burdett, 1956. 

Music Through the Day {Music for Lttang), Silver Burdett. 

Music for Young Americans— Kwdergarien, Book I, Book II, Berg, Bums, 
Hooley, Pace, Wolverton, Cincinnati, American Book, J959. 

New Music Horizons, Book I, Morristown, N.J., Silver BunJeti, 1944. 

Songs and Games, Crowninshield, Boston Music Co., 1941. 

/40 Folk Songs, Davison, Surette, Boston, E. C Schirmcr Music Com- 
pany, 1911. 

Out firrt Music {A Singing School) teacher’s book, Evanston, 111., 
Summy-Birchard, 1941. 

Our Songs (A Singing Sebooi), Summy-Birchard, 1939. 

Sinpng All the Day, and Singing as We Play {Our Singing World), 
Boston, Ginn, 1949. 

Singing on Our Way {Our Sinpng World), Ginn, 1949. 

Songs Children Like, Washington, D.C, Association for Childhood 
Education, 1954. 

Songs T 0 Groic C^, Landeck, N-Y., Edward B. Marks Music Corp., 1950. 

Together We Shtg, Fullerton and Wolfe, Chicago, FoUett, 1950. 
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INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

As we go into the third and fourth, or what we shall caU 
the intermediate grades, the an^g gradually changes, in 
content, in tone quality, and in other ways. Song books, we 
hope, have become standard equipment. In the first grade 
the children probably had no song books, though books are 
desirable, but on entering the third grade it is most important 
that the children have song books — one for each child. Make- 
shift may be had by using one book for two children. Famil- 
iarity grows with the written language of music — music 
reading begins. 

Here we come face to face with the vexing problems per- 
taining to the teaching of music reading — ^when and how to 
teach it, whether to use syllables, how much time to spend 
on it, and so on. Some light and much heat has been generated 
m discussions on this subject during the past generation. 
Those urging more attention to the reading of music have 
generally argued that we can never do much singing unless 
we learn to read music. The idea which they advocate is, it 
seems, that wc must concentrate rather heavily on sight-read- 
ing for a considerable period of time, even at the expense of 
other music activities. Syllables would probably be used, or 
possibly numbers, or some other method might be used, but 
t^ c concentration must be on reading, at all costs. If the ques- 
tion of enjoyment enters the discussion at all, it is quickly 
p^ed over with the statement that “once they leam to read, 
they will enjoy singing.” 

There is some logic and there are many grains of truth in 
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this argument but it ignores many important points. Surely, 
familiarity with the musical score is much to be desired for all 
who arc to sing extensively. However, the following points 
deserve consideration. 

It does not necessarily follow that learning to read music 
precedes greater pleasure in singing. Or, to put it more 
accurately, pleasure in singing docs not always result from 
extended exposure to the teaching of sight-reading. In some 
cases the casualties and boredom brought about through over- 
use of effort in the sight-reading process have resulted in 3 
greatly increased distaste for music. These arc no idle words. 
*nte thing has happened to millions of boys and girls. In ad- 
dition, there has been much discouragement due to the fact 
that the older drill practices were based upon standards which 
so many could not attain, or at least could not attain under 
the methods employed. 

Musical sight-reading need not be exceedingly difficult to 
teach, if properly done, making full use of what wc know 
about the learning process. However, it seems a fact tJjat in 
the past a great majority of the teachers attempting to teach 
music reading have been unable to do so effectively. As a re- 
sult, while it has been well taught in some cases, it has in others 
brought negative results in waste of time, or, worse, hostility 
to the drill involved, and a greatly lessened interest in music. 

The qualit}’ and amount of effective music reading skill 
which can and should be taught depends upon the skill and 
abilit)’ of the teacher, first as a teacher and only secondarily 
as a musician. This may seem another point of heresj’ to some 
musical specialists but it is none the less true. Unless the 
teacher understands fully the psj'chological principles in- 
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volved in the use of drill, whether it be in music or in any 
other field, it may do more harm than good, and may certainly 
be a great waste of time. The drill must be used only when 
the need for it arises, it must be closely related to the problem 
or situation which is to be helped, it must be used in small 
amounts, requiring no large block of time at any one sitting. 
Furthermore, the results must be such that they are under- 
stood and appreciated by the students. Finally, if sight reading 
drill is to be successful in music, it will, in most cases, need 
to be done by a teacher who is, herself, reasonably well skilled 
in sight reading. The unskilled teacher can gradually increase 
her use of some of the points enumerated below, but she should 
be most careful not to use any large amount of time in at- 
tempting to build music reading skill in her pupils. 

It is often advocated that sight reading skill can be taught 
only through the use of a rather large amount of drill, drill 
which in many cases is administered in fairly large doses and 
at rather frequent intervals, the exact time of which has no 
prticular relation to need. As we said above, this violates 
important psychological principles. But what is also extremely 
important, it overlooks the following very important fact. 

A surprisingly great improvement in understanding and 
using the musical score can come through the general musical 
eyelopment of the child, if the teacher is constantly alert to 
pomt out and use small bits of learning as opportunities arise, 
^t ermore, one of the most vital facton in sight reading 
3 1 ty lies in the ability to read rhythmic figures and patterns 
accurately. Lack of this ability is often a more serious handi- 
cap to reading ability than lack of ability to read tonal rela- 
tions ips accurately. Now, if we do a good job in the 
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development of rhythmic activities, as outlined in Chapter V, 
the ability to read rhythmic figures will be at least moderately 
tvell covered. 

As we said above, the amount of music reading ability and 
musical understanding which we may expect will depend 
considerably upon the musical understanding of the teacher. 
The 3rd and 4th grade teacher, who is ready to do so, can do 
a great deal toward developing observation by the students of 
many things in the songs. TTiis will include both ear-obser- 
vation and eyc-observarion. Here are some of the things which 
they can notice that may well become part of the understand- 
ing of the children during their stay in these grades; 

(r) Songs are built upon 8 tones — do, re, vri, ja, sol, la, ti, do, 
ft 2, 3, 4, j, 6 , 7, 8 of the scale. See p. 33. 

(2) Every song comes to a feeling of rest or repose at its end, 
with the final note almost always being do or i of the scale. 

(3) This feeling of rest or repose on the home tone (do) does 
not come just anytvhere in the song, though it may come also 
at the midpoint of the song, and sometimes ekewhere. 

(4) A great majority of songs begin on tfo, or ro/ (r, 3, or 
5) of the scale. 

(s) Do (and also the other tones) may be found st various 
places on the staff, depending upon the number of flats or 
sharps (if any) appearing at the beginning of the staff. 

(6) These three tones of the scale, do, vn, sol or i, 3, 5, make 
up the tonic chord or tonic triad and are the most important 
of the scale. The three tones, in various combinations, arc 
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found in many places — sometimes at the beginning of a song 
(as in The Star-Spangled Banner)^ sometimes elsewhere. They 
are found in a variety of combinations and are the only tones 
found in ordinary bugle calls, such as Taps, Reveille, and 
Mess Call. (In bugle calls, one tone may be repeated in the 
lower octave; Taps, for example, includes four notes, do, mi, 
sol and low sol, or i, 3, 5 and another 5, an octave lower than 
the upper 5. Taps, written out on music paper, looks like this: 



On a Taes-dsy mora-in^ 


On a Tuesday Morning,” from Siagmg and Rhyming of OUR SING- 
ING WORLD, copyright 19J0. Used by permission of Ginn and 
Company, owners of the copyright. 

sometimes down, like this: 



Mar- tin 


and sometimes repeat a note: 
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He re we go^ skat-iog a - long in a row 
repeated tonea repeated tonee 

We must be alert, in smging new songs, so that our voices 
move up when the notes tell us to move up, and down w en 
the notes tell us to move down. 

(8) Also, in moving from note to note, we sometimes move 
by step or scalewise (from a line to the very next space, or 
from a space to the very next line); 


Hear the hap-^y fiv, er .aieg-ing a» it fl o^ 
»tep.vi*t 9 rteate.xe\te etep-viee cr eeaJe^vite 

we sometimes move by skip or leap, the succession being more 
than a single step: 


say can yoo see 
(melody vtovinr ty skip or teap> 

■High Bern- Manin" from FM Smgi of Old Ncm EngljoJ.^' How 
Hubbard Linscott, copyright 1939- Used by permission o e * 
millan Company, owncR of the copyright. r r\tTi> 

"Hot \Vc Go Staling Along” from Smpog on Onr II ^ “I mf. 
SINGING WORLD, copyright ipip. L'sed by petmission of Gmn 
and Company, owners of the copyright. , ctvr* 

“Hcar the Happv River” from Singing on Our » ay of OUR 
IN’G WORLD, cop>'right 1949. Used by permission of Gmn and 
Company, o^^■nen of the copj'right. 
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Similarly, our voices must not iiuIk a single step when the 
music indicates a skip or leap, and should not leap when we 
are told to move one step at a time. 

(9) We often find identical note patterns in various places in 
a song; when identical they must sound exactly alike: 


Roll and roll the thread, oh, roil and roll the thread And 
'' identical patternt '' 


(10) We also may find patterns which are similar but not 
identical, and which therefore most sound similar but not 
exactly alike: 


Jra la la la Bet-ty Mar-tin 
*ivtilar patterns 


These and other similar observations, if made use of often, can 
greatly aid in improving our abilitj- to read the musical score. 

Many teachers find the use of melodic flutes or fifes to be a 
great aid in the teaching of music reading and to the entire 
understanding of music. Some of our modem basic classroom 
song books recognize this and particularly point out songs 
which arc suitable for use with these instruments. Further dis- 
cussion of them ts-ill be found in Chapter VII. 

The singing in grades j and 4 will be different from that in 
the first two grades, but the change will not be abrupt. 
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“Roll and Roll the Thread" from Singing and Rhynnng of OUR 
SINGING WORLD, copyright 1950. Used by permission of Gmn 
and Company, ON^mers of the copyright, _ , . v 

‘Tra la la la, Betty Martin” from Folk Songs of Old Nrw Engljnd^y 
Eloise Hubbard Linscott, copyright 1939- Used by permission of The 
Macmillan Company, o^vncrs of the copyright. 


Children do not change over night, and the grade designations 
are necessarily arbitrary. As children mature, their interests in 
music, like their interests in poetr}% develop and change. The 
suggestions which were made in the chapter on The Common 
Sense Approach to Singing” may well be used in these grades, 
just as elsewhere- These suggestions had to do with improve- 
ment of tone qualit)', of diction (word pronunciation and 
enunciation), of rhythmic accuracj', and of the other factors 
that are so imponant in creating beautiful sin^ng. 

Somewhere in these grades we shall begin to «perOTcnt 
with singing more than one melodic line at a time. Some 
teachers have found it possible to do these things even ear ler. 
The major possibilities include rounds, descants, and part- 
songs. 

The varietj' of possibilities in rounds is much greater an 
is generally realized. Rounds may be f^ or slow, funny or 
serious, lively or beautiful, the possibilities thus extending a 
the way from the Donkey Song to the beautiful Donj Nohts 
Pacem, the latter being too difficult for most fourth gra ci^ 
A large number of interesting and att^3cti^c rounds ma) 
located by searching through a varietj* of song boo ■ 
wonh while collection of rounds is published under the u c 
Rounds and Canons. 
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Many of our ordinary rounds are very easy, and they may 
be made even more easy, for use by small children, by singing 
them in only two parts instead of the customary three or 
four parts. For example, we normally sing Row, Row, Row 
Your Boat in four parts. One group begins alone, at the be- 
ginning. A second group begins at the beginning just as the 
first group reaches Number a, which is the usual indication 
for the beginning of the second phrase. If we wish to sing it 
as a two-pan round, we do it as we have Just described, with 
no other groups entering. Each group sings to the end and 
then repeats the entire song, two or three more times, then 
stops. If we wish to sing it in the usual four-part way, the 
third group will start the beginning of the song when the first 
group has reached Number 3, and the fourth group will begin 
when the first group reaches Number 4. 

In any singing of rounds, the quality and type of the round 
should determine the manner of singing. Care should be taken 
so that the singing docs not degenerate into a mere vocal com- 
bat in which the goal is to “see which side can sing louder,” a 
goal which has been evident in too many Sunday Schools we 
have visited. Some rounds, it is true, are primarily fun rounds, 
but some are beautiful songs, and should be sung accordingly- 
Some examples of the latter: Lovely Evening: White Coral 
Bells. 

Descant singing has long been enjoyed in Britain, but has 
only been done to a limited extent in this country. In recent 
years it has begun to be more popular, fortimately, for it adds 
interesting variety to the singing of many songs. A descant, 
stated simply, is a counter melody written above the regular 
melody. Descants are used principally with hymns and folk 
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songs, the descant frequently being more elaborate than the 
main melody. One can find a few songs \vith descants m many 
song books; there are also some collections of descants, such 
as Otir First Songs vAth Descants. That particular collecnon 
provides a good easy introduction to descant singing wluc 
is entirely rvithin the ability of chUdren in the intermediate 
grades. . , 

The use of simple two-part songs is frequently begun m the 
fourth grade and suppUes stiU another resource for groups 
■wishing to try skill and fun in singing songs requiring in e 
pendence of two or more groups. The usual easy part-son^ 
differ from songs wih descants in that, in the part-song, t e 
second part, instead of being a more or less independent me - 
ody above the main tune, is here a secondary’ part, fol 
closely in harmony, and appearing below the main me o y. 
The introduction to part-singing should be begun m t e 
founh grade if at all possible. It will be discussed in the seccon 
on singing in the fifth and sixth grades. 

SUGGESTED PHONOGRAPH RECORDS FOR SONG TEACHING 
Birehird Music Series Records \or Books 4 Summj -Blrcharf 
merry Music {A Singing School) Summy-Birchard 

(A Singing School) 

(Togaber We Sing) 


*n> Sing 
Music Across Our 
Country 

Music Through the 
Year 

Music for Young 
Americans 
Music Near and Far 
Music Now and Long 
Ago 

Nfw Music HoTTZons 


Summy-Birchard 

FoUett 


(Together We Sing) 

Records for Books 3 
and 4 

(Music for Living) 
(Music for Uvhtg) 


Follert 

American 

Silver Burden 
Silver Burden 


Records forBooks 3,4 SilverBordnt 

* WTien orderisg specify whether 78 cr 45 iTun record speed is desired 
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On Wings of Song (ungraded book) Ginn 

Sin^ng and Rhyming (Our Sinpng World) Ginn 

Singing Every Day (Our Sin^g World) Ginn 

Together We Sing (ungraded book) Follett 


SUGGESTED SONG BOOKS FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADF 5 

Birchard Music Series, Book 3 and Book ,f, Hood and others, Evanston, 
Summy-Birchard, 1959. 

Child’s Book of Christmas Carols, A, Bcrtail, N.Y., Random House, 1941- 
Christmas Carols of Many Countries, Coleman and Jorgensen, N.Y., G. 
Schirmer, 1934. 

Fireside Book of Folk Songs, Boni, N.Y., Simon and Schuster, 1947. 
Growing Up with Music, Vol. !, Perham (Krone), Park Ridge, 111 ., Nei! 
A. Kjos Music Company, 1937. 

Aferry Music (A Singing School series), Dykema and others, Evanston, 
111 , Summy-Birchard, rev. 1951. 

Music in the Air (A Singing School), Dykema and ethers, 1947. 

IFeSjwg (.<4 5 mg«BgSc/joo/). Dykema and others, rev. 1951. 

Mme Across Our Country (Together We Sing series). Wolf and others, 
Chicago. Follett, 1956. 

tiuM Tbrmgh ibe Ytar (Tognbn WtSmg) Wolte and others. 19S«. 
Alnric for Young Amtrictm, Book Fm and Boot Six, Berg and others, 
N.Y., American Book Company, 1959. 

Afuric Near and Far (Afujic for Living Series), Muncll and others, 
Morristown, N.J., Silver Burden. 1956. 

asic Now and Long Ago (Music for Living), Mursel] and others, 1956. 
ivew Music H onzons. Book 3 and Book 4, McConathy and others, Morris- 
town, N.J., Silver Burden, rev. 1953. 

/40 Folk Songs, Davison and Sutene. Boston. E, C. Schirmer, 1911. 
uurtirst Songs to Sing with Descants, Krone, Park Ridge. III. Neil A. 
Kjos Music Company, 1941. 

Rounds and Canons, Wilson, Minneapolis, Schmin, Hall and McCreary. 
in^ng and Rhyming (Our Singing World series), Pitts and others, 
Boston, Ginn, rev. 1957. 

^nging Every Lay (Our Smgmg World), Pitts and others, rev. 1957. 
ongj merica Sings, The, Van Loon and Castagnetta, N.Y., Simon and 
Schuster, 1939. 
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Now comes the time for the development of part-singing, 
and the children can have a wonderful time iv'ith it. Parr-sing- 
ing may well be started in the fourth grade, but in the fifth 
and sbcth grades we shall plan for a great deal of it. The part- 
singing will be mainly of rwo-parr songs, with a fen' three-part 
songs in the sLtth grade. Since part-singing is one of the main 
problems in the upper grades, we shall discuss it first. Fair 
^vami^g, though: don’t let the idea of part-singing scare you. 
If it docs, work into it the easy w'ay, through melodic flutes, 
as explained on page i zo. 

In dex'cloping parr-singing, the focus of attention must be 
upon hearing, hearing and more HEARING. The process of 
development Is fairly simple, and not too difficult If we do not 
uy to proceed too fast. Even when we are developing part- 
singing ability, (and long afterward, I hope!) there will srtill 
be much fine unison sin^ng, or singing of one main melody, 
only. Even experienced adult singers enjoy unison singing. A 
great many folk songs, especially some of the more lively ones, 
lend themselves well to unison singing. 

We may expect to find in every song book intended for 
these grades some very easy tw'o-part songs, as well as some 
more difficult ones. The easy ones are usually short, they often 
are in unison part of the way, and they usually proceed mostly 
in thirds. (We say that the harmony is in thirds when the 
notes are three tones apart. In other ^vords, we have two tones 
which are on adjacent lines, or on adjacent spaces, like these: 
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In the teaching of part-songs, we may often find ourselves 
falling back on the practice of teaching one part, then the 
other part, and then putting the two parts together. If we arc 
wise, we shall try to avoid this as much as possible; since the 
object is to learn to hear the two parts together, we shall sing 
them together as soon and as much as possible, even though 
it may have to be done slowly. 

We may also find some easy exercises, closely related to the 
songs. If not, we may wish to use some of the following 
ones, which may be placed on the blackboard, to be seen as 
they are sung. The exercises, if closely related to the songs 
and in the same key, should provide helpful simple drill ma- 
terial. Time spent on the drill material should be brief, on any 
one day. 
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(See Appendix A for explanation of keys and of how to 
transpose from one to another.) 

In beginning ttvo-parc smging, we should remember that 
the children in these grades are not normally real altos or real 
sopranos. We should not assign any of them to sing only the 
second part. All should have that experience, and the ex- 
changing of parts from upper to Jotver should be frequent. 
Incidentally, it is better to use the terms upper part and lower 
part, thus helping to discard and avoid the foolish idea that so 
long persists with many people that first and second^ when 
applied to musical parts sung or played, cany any meaning of 
position, rank, or imponance. The emphasis should be that 
all parts are equally important, and that all children should 
have equal oppominic)’ to sing upper and lower parts. 

We have previously mentioned the importance and de- 
sirability of singing many rounds beginning before we reach 
these grades, and continuing indefinitely, into adult life. By 
this time we arc not limited to the ver}' easj' rounds; we have 
also moved into the more difficult ones. A beautiful one which 
cvcrj’one should have an opportunity to learn is Dona Nobis 
Pacerrr. It might seem that singing of rounds would be a great 
aid in learning to sing part-songs. It is of some aid, since either, 
done well, demands independence of thought and action, but 
the carrj’-ovcr is not as direct as wc might wish. Both rounds 
and part-singing arc important, however. 

One thing which helps is impro\Tsing harmony; some groups 
can sing cenatn songs in harmony, even though they have not 
learned to do so in 3 formal part-singing e/Tort. Sometimes wc 
trill find one or rwo children in a grade who arc good as leaders 
in singing a lower part, cither in improvised part-singing or In 
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the class efforts at leammg part-^ging from the printed page. 
This, also, should be encouraged, but %ve should resist the 
temptation to assign these one or two children regularly to the 
lower part. They should have the opportunity to sing both 
parts, just as do the others. 

The sixth grade is a good place to begin some three-part 
singing. The explanation of how to begin nvo-part singing 
applies also to three-pan singing, the general principles being 
the same. Learning to hear is again the real problem; solving 
it can be most easily done through the use of easy, slow-mov- 
ing songs and related exercises. 


A matter of the greatest importance is the need for much 
vanety of song material. No one series of song books is good 
enough in qualit)' or quanti^' of songs to be used c.\clusively. 
One song book simply is not enough for an alert and active 
fifth or sixth grade group. The same may abo be said for other 
grades. If at all possible, a supplemcntarj' set of books of high 
quality should be secured. WTiethcr this is possible or not, the 
teacher should also have access to single copies of various other 
books. Ir nill be difficult and usually impractical to teach part- 
songs from a single copy, but it is entirely practical to teach 
suppicmentar)' unison songs from a single copy. However we 
solve the problem, there is need for a great variety of song 
rnaterfal if a high degree of interest is to be maintained. Many 
o the inexpensive paper bound song collections provide ex- 
ce ent sources of supplementary songs suitable for the upper 
grades, and while the size of notes and type used may be 
waller than desired for the regular classroom books, these 
inexpensive books may well be used to provide additional 
songs. ^ 
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A school choir or glee club often proves to be a welcome 
special activity, and here we may be justified in conducting it 
as a special interest group, which will include a few children 
from each of several upper*gradc rooms. It must, however, be 
planned to supplement the regular classroom music, not to 
take the place of it. The choir may not be a feasible project 
without a special music teacher. Other activities related to 
various phases of the school program wll be discussed in later 
chapters. 

In the upper grades the same ideas and practices in securing 
good tone quality, good words, and generally beautiful sing- 
ing are important which are important for other grades. They 
were discussed in Chapter Til. 

One of the best aids in the development of parr-singing and 
of music reading generally may be had in the use of melodic 
flutes and fifes, known commercially as Tonettes, Melody 
Flutes, Song Flutes, Flutophones and others, and in the use of 
instruments of the orchestra and band. The use of classroom 
instruments as an instrumental activity is discussed in Chapter 
VII. They are of equal value in relation to the singing program 
and their use is so recognized in several of the recent classroom 
song books, which indicate songs which are best suited for 
playing on these instruments. Similar use may be made of 
players of the flute, tdolin, clarinet, piano, and other instru- 
ments. 

Right here, however, it is the use of the melodic flutes and 
fifes that we V’ant to urge. The)' can help ever so much as an 
aid to music reading, both unison and in parts, and they arc 
lots of fun. Let's take a look at your song books and sec some 
of the songs which can be pbyed on them. Here is svhat to 
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look for — songs that do not go above D, the fourth line of the 
staff, nor below C, the first line below the staff, since that is 
the extent of the range of most of these instruments. The songs 
should not have more than one or two sharps or fiats in the 
key signature (the collection of sharps or flats at the beginning 
of the line) — also, there should not be a low Cj. Here are a 
few suitable songs that we have found; you can find others 
without too much trouble: 


Atuiic Horizont, Book j (page numbers): 

6 A Round ra Caisson Song 

ij At Pierrot's Door j8 From Lucerne to M'eggis 

70 TheSledRace 71 A Song About a Day 

98 Erie Canal in Finlandia 

153 For He's a Jolly Good Fellovf 
160 O, My Darling Clementine 


Our Land of Song: 

9 A U'inter Song 
ij Go 'Way, Old Man 
1 14 The Erie Canal 
130 Oh! California 


Sinpng Together: 

21 StodoJaPumpa 
79 Sleep, Sleep, My Dar- 
ling 

81 GoodNighttoYouAU 
n6 Carol of the Grasses 
153 Indian Summer 


24 Sing 

54 A Railroad Rhyme 
119 The Glendy Burk 
162 Old Christmas Song 


y8 Gain' to Leave Of Texas 
81 Goodnight 

91 Street Betsy from Pike 
148 Lightly Row 
186 Skip to My Lou 
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Music in Out Country; 

94 Erie Canal 
J22 America 
107 Clementine 
6 Song of the Wind 

12 Fingers of the Sun 
Voices of America: 

2 j Lovely Evening 140 Sailing at High Tide 

27 Clementine 144 Loch Lomond 

41 Deaf Woman's Courtship t6 TiMThousand MilesToCo 

42 Frog Went A-Cotming 163 Serttper Paratus 
45 Dovm in the Valley 164 Caisson Song 

Together We Sing: 

44 Susy, Little Susy 
86 Lightly Rovf 
102 The Keeper 

i!o Camptoum Races 
120 Oh, Susanna! 

Music in the Air: 

29 Night-Herding Song ij6 WalHng at Night (melody 
!o6 The Volga only) 

173 Blow the Man Down 217 Home on the Range 

211 America, the Beautiful 93 Sacramento 

Now if you are ready to tackle something just a little harder, 
here are some additional good songs that can be played on the 
melodic flutes if you are wBling to transpose them. See Ap- 
pendix A for help in transposing. These particular songs have 
the total range which is pos^le for the flutes (not more than 


8y London Bridge 
99 Shp to My Lou 
106 Bring a Torch, Jeanette, 
Isabella 

112 Cltcral Grace 
141 The Wakeful Brook 


15 Moonlight 
20 En Roulant MaBoiile 
8t Home on the Range 
iji Johnny Comes Marching 
Home 

44 The Cutting Bench 
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a “ninth,” which is the distance of nine tones of the scale, or 
an octave plus one note) but the)' arc either too high or too 
low. By transposing them as indicated, you can use them as 
welcome additions. In parentheses we have indicated the key 
to which each song should be transposed. 


Uornontt Boole 

io Morning Song {F) 

6o Marhits' Hyttm (D) 

85 Minka (G minor) 
(down one degree) 


Our Land of Song; 

5 Covered Wagon Days 

(Dp) 

21 Country Donee Song 
(Cb) 

33 Tvd}ightatCamp{D) 

Singing Together: 

7 Ob, Swrjnnj/ (melody 
only) (F) 

JO 'Lha Jane (D) 

70 Old Folks at Home (C) 

Voices of America: 

6 America (F) 

37 Whippoom-ill (F) 
lii Ida Marina (F) 


II The Woods Are Hushed (T) 
73 Come, Thou Almighty King 

(F) 

134 Song of the Volga Boatman 
(A minor) (down ixvo 
degrees) 


13 Si, Senor (D) 

*3 Autunm Evening (G) 

47 Dance, Little Seraphina (F) 


9 d/y Home's in Montarus 

32 Shoo Fly (G) 

166 Lorita (F) 


133 Dendemeer's Stream (G) 

146 Comin'ThrotigbtheRye{F) 
J39 Crystal Day (F) 
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Together We Smg: 

33 Did you Ever See a So Little Dustman (F) 

Ussie? (F) 

84 Evening Song (F) 134 Slumber Song (two part) 

CF) 

137 AreYouSleeping? {T) 154 DeGlendyBurk{E) 

Music in Our Country: 

7 Bugle Note (F) i6t Vendofs Song (D) 

si The Bell (F) (do^vn two degrees) 

183 Sing Everyone (F) 186 SoLong (D) 

(down two degrees) 

Music in the Air: 

j8 Rio Grande <C) 5 * AH Creatures of Our God 

and King (D) 

53 TFori, for the Night Is 64 Avay inaMmger (G) 
Corning (melody) (F) 

68 Bring a Torch, Jean- 75 A Stately Dance (G) 
nette, Isabella (G) 

98 Southern Song (h}j) 110 The Fandango (Bj^) 

132 LaRaspe (G) 

Vocal Chording 

One of the things that is the most fun for sixth graders is 
vocal chording. Chording may also be done on the piano or 
the autoharp (see pp. 125, 116) but you should tr)' voices 
alone /or part of the time, fliany of the recent song booJts 
have occasional songs in which the chords arc indicated. Any 
slow-moving songs having simple harmonic background, such 
as Home on the Range, Silent Night, Avtay in a Manger 
(Luther), or Dovm in the Valley, arc suitable. 

First, before wc sing the complete chords. Jet’s tr}' it, sing- 
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ing only the melody and the roots of the chords. Now, don’t 
let that scare you off; it is not too hard. Let’s explain it. Most 
of these songs can be harmonized with only three chords, 
sometimes with only two. These chords are known as I, IV, 
and V. We call them that because they are built upon the ist, 
the 4th, and the 5th tones of the scale of the key in which the 
song is written (sec Appendix A) and those three tones are 
the roots of their respective chords. 

Let’s look at Home on the Range. It is in the key of F. The 
rule for finding do (or the key) is in the appendix. Since it is 
in the key of F, the first tone of the scale is F, the fourth tone 
Bb (or B-flat) and the fifth tone is C. Now let’s divide the 
class, with one part singing the main tunc, while the others 
sing loo, loo, loo— two loos in each measure. But, you may 
ask, how do they know what note to sing? There’s where the 
fun comes— just experiment! You know that every note will 
be either F, Bb or C Use a piano, or melody flute, or some 
other instrument to help if necessary. When one note doesn’t 
sound right, try another, being sure you try only those three. 
Soon you and your students will find that you can develop a 
feeling for the right chord note. Actually, for Home on the 
Range, you will find that it will work out like this, if you 
should want to write it out: 
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•m- tr. 

loo loo loo loo loo loo 


Now let’s go a step farther and try full chords. You can 
build full chords on any tone of the scale, by building upward 
onto the root line, line, line, or space, space, space, n^us your 
F chord will be FAC, your Bh chord BbDF, and your C chord 
CEG. (It is Bb and not B, since we are in the key of F — see 
key signatures. Appendix A — and B alwa)*s has a flat in that 
key.) For your full chording, you will probably have to write 
out the chords, or find a book which has them written. You 
will want them in the treble staff for sLXth graders, and as 
close together as possible, so as to have them in a good easy 
range. On the next page we again have Home on the Range as it 
will look with full chords, all ready for your students to sing: 

Good songs for chording arc Dovm in the Valley, Silent 
Hight, Ob Susanna, Old Folks at Home, and lots of others. 
Many of the upper grade song books u-ill have chords indi- 
cated for some suitable songs. 
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deer and the aa • t«'lope pta);.^eresel-dofflisbear(] a dis- 


cour- ag.ing word, and the ekles areoot c1ead>x all daf.. 


One of the recurring problems concerned with elementary 
school music arises when someone proposes "Let’s give an 
operetta!” If we will but think our way through carefully 
before we decide to present one, wc may save ourselves many 
regrets. Such questions as (i) the purpose of the operetta, (2) 
Its educational soundness, (3) its worth in time and effort, and 
(4) the possibility of finding one of at least moderate quality, 
to music and words, are questions which should be con- 
sidered before the final decision is made as to whether or not 
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an operetta shall be giren and as to the kind of operetta %vhich 
shall be given, 

(i) If the purpose of the operetta is to raise money for the 
school, we may be able to find a better ^vay to raise money if 
we do not find satisfactory answers to our other questions. If 
the purpose is to show off the boys and girls, we can surely 
find much better ways to do that— *ways which will give the 
parents and the members of the community a more nearly 
adequate idea of what goes on in the school, rather than merely 
shotving them the results of a hothouse effort which has no 
relation to the regular school curriculum. If, however, our 
purpose is to give the children an experience in a musical 
dramatization of real ^vorth, we can find many rtisons to jus- 
tify a reasonable outlay of time and effort. 

(a) In determining the educational soundness of the pro- 
posed operetta, ^^•e must ask ounelves such questions as the 
following: Arc we to use only the especially “talented” chil- 
dren, and forget about a lot of those who are less advanced? 
Are wc to c.\p]oit a few soloists, in singing and dancing, es- 
pecially those who have had private lessons outside of school? 
Are we going to spend a great deal of time on something which 
is just a show, and which bears little or no relationship to the 
regular day by day instructional program of the school? \^^e 
cannot escape personal rcsponsibiliij' if our actions say “yes” 
to the above questions, without first giving very careful 
thought. Would it not be better to have a pageant, or a presen- 
tadon of something which could be closely related to our 
school instrucdonal program, or to some important parts of it? 

Wc should ans\vcr those first three questions by saying “no”! 
“No, U’c will not use only the more advanced children; ve 
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use all of them in significant experiences. No, xv’e will not 
exploit a few soloists- No^ our show will have a relationship 
to other school activities. It can be done, and we will do it.” 
That, then, is quite a different matter. 

(3) Any fair estimate as to the worth of an operetta project 
as balanced off against the time and effort involved must in- 
clude a consideration of its educational soundness and quality 
and the quality of the musical and other experiences involved 
for children, which in turn depends considerably upon the 
quality of music and libretto of die operetta. 

(4) "l^e possibility of finding an operetta of at least moder- 
ate quality is a matter of importance. A very great number of 
eleraenwry school operettas are the product of hack wntezs of 
Uttle abi^, a fact which is quickly revealed in any careful 
awlysis. The musical worth, the literary quality, and its suita- 
bihty for Ae age level involved must all be good if the time 
and effort is not to be worse than wasted. 

A few wor^y operettas can be found, if we are com-inced 
that we must have an operetta and if we are willing to take the 
trouble necessar>’ to find 3 good one. One way to find them is 
o wnte to one of the large music stores in a large city, where 
g(wd selection is sometimes available, and ask to have several 
ot me best sent on approval. The store will send these for ex- 
understanding that any quantity orders 
selerr' which supplies the approval 

DfKM u ^ obviously fair. The customer must also pay 
pus ge both waj's on the approval selection. 

advantages in deaUng with the large rctaH 
Dubn<k ^Purettas and such materials, rather than wdth the 
publishers themselves. We refer to the large retailers that spe- 
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an operetta shall be given and as to the kind of operetta which 
shall be given. 

(i) If the purpose of the operetta is to raise money for the 
school, we may be able to find a better way to raise money if 
we do not find satisfactory answers to our other questions. If 
the purpose is to show off the boys and girls, we can surely 
find much better ways to do that — ^ways which will give the 
parents and the members of the community a more nearly 
adequate idea of what goes on in the school, rather than merely 
showing them the results of a hothouse effort which has no 
relation to the regular school curriculum. If, however, our 
purpose is to give the children an experience in a musical 
dramatization of real tvorth, we can find many reasons to jus- 
tify a reasonable outlay of time and effort. 

(z) In determining the educational soundness of the pro- 
posed operetta, we must ask ourselves such questions as the 
following; Are we to me only the especially "talented” chil- 
dren, and forget about a lot of those who are less advanced? 
Arc we to exploit a few soloists, in singing and dancing, es- 
pecially those who have had private lessons outside of school? 
Are we going to spend a great deal of time on something which 
is just a show, and which bears little or no relationship to the 
regular day by day instructional program of the school? We 
cannot escape personal responsibility if our actions say "yes” 
to the above questions, without first giving very careful 
thought. Would it not be better to have a pageant, or a presen- 
tation of something which could be closely related to our 
school instructional program, or to some important parts of it? 

We should answer those first three questions by saying “no”! 

No, We will not use only the more advanced children; we 
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will use all of them in significant experiences. No, we wiU not 
exploit a few soloists. No, our show will have a relationship 
to other school activities. It can be done, and we will do it.” 
That, then, is quite a different matter. 

(3) Any fair estimate as to the worth of an operetta project 
as balanced off against the time and effort involved must in- 
clude a consideration of its educational soundness and quality 
and the quality of the musical and other experiences involved 
for the children, which in turn depends considerably upon the 
quality of music and libretto of the operetta. 

(4) *rhe possibility of finding an operetta of at least moder- 
ate quality is a matter of importance. A very great number of 
elementary school operettas are the product of hack writers of 
little ability, a fact which is quickly revealed in any careful 
analysis. TTie musical worth, the literary quality, and its suita- 
bility for the age level involved must all be good if the time 
and effort is not to be worse than wasted. 

A few worthy operettas can be found, if we are convinced 
that we must have an operetta and if we are willing to take the 
trouble necessary to find 3 good one. One way to find them is 
to write to one of the large music stores in a large city, where 
a good selection is sometimes available, and ask to have several 
of the best sent on approval. The store will send these for ex- 
amination with the understanding that any quantity orders 
V hich result will go to the store which supplies the approval 
selection. That is obviously fair. The customer must also pay 
postage both ways on the approval selection. 

There are certain advantages in dealing with the large retail 
operettas and such materials, rather than \vith the 
pu Ushers themselves. We refer to the large retailers that spe- 
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cialize in school materials, such as Gamble Hinged Music 
Company, and Educational Music Bureau, of Chicago. They 
carry large stocks of materials of a great many publishers, and 
they are well acquainted with those stocks, so that when you 
ask for music on approval for examination, they can be impar- 
tial in sending you the things that would best fit your needs. 
When you deal direct with the publisher, you may receive 
largely the music of that particular publisher. The advantage 
does not apply equally, however, in the case of small retailers, 
who carry smaller stocks and who may be less well acquainted 
with available materials, and therefore Jess able to give you 
good suggestions for your particular needs. 

Some of the newer basic song books, such as A Singing 
School series and Our Singing World series contain short, 
classroom operettas of merit. They are eminently suited for 
short informal programs. Their use should be encouraged. 

In our efforts to have dramatic experiences more closely re- 
lated to the regular school instructional program, there arc 
wo possibilities that can be recommended. One is the making 
and producing of an original operetta. This is not such a for- 
midable undertaking. It should be based upon something be- 
ing studied in literature or social studies. It may include some 
original music and will probably include various songs picked 
up here and there which may be used as they are or adapted 
through the addition of new words. 

The other possibility is that of a pageant or a program made 
up of a group of scenes. This also would be something built 
and planned at the school. It might be historical. It might be 
built upon a Christmas theme, on some such idea as Christmas 
in Many Lands. Here, again, the program could be an all- 
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school affdr, with everyone taking part. The dramatizations, 
the costuming, the dialogue, and even some of the music, 
might be original. Such a program has great possibilities for 
bringing the work of the school to the community, in a way 
often far more interesting, more valuable, more worth while 
to all concerned than most operettas. Further reference to this 
type of thing will be made in Chapter IX. 


SUGGESTED PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
FOR SONG TEACHING 


Birchard Music Series 
Music Around the 
JVorld 

* Music Everywhere 
Music for Yotmz 

Americans 
Music for Yotmg 
Americans 

Music in Our Cotentry 
Nfiu Afaric Horizons 
New Music Horizons 
On Wings of Song 

* Our Land of Song 
Singing, Volume V 


Singing in Harmony 
Sin^ng Together 
Together We Sf'ng 
Voices of America 
Voices of the World 
* In 


Records for Books /, 6 
(Music for Living) 

(A Singing School) 
Records for Book Five 

Records for Book Six 

(Music for Lning) 
Records for Boot 5 
Records for Book 6 

(A Sinpng School) 
R.C,A. Victor Record 
Library for Ele- 
mentary Scboids, 
Album E-$j 
(OwrSmgnig IForW) 
(OurSsTSgmg Worid) 

(Togrtter ir« Sing) 

( T ogetber We Sing) 


Summy-Birchard 
Silver Burden 

Summy-Birchard 

American 

American 

Silver Burden 
Silver Burden 
Silver Burden 
Ginn 

Summy-Birchard 
Radio Corporation of 
America 


Ginn 

Ginn 

Pollen 

Follen 

FoUert 


ordering, specify whether 78 rpm or 45 rpm speed is desired. 
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SUGGESTED SONG BOOKS FOR UPPER GRADES 

American Ballads and Folk Songs, Lonux and Lomax, N.Y., Macmillan, 
‘934- 

American Songbag, The, Sandburg; N-Y^ Harcourt Brace, 1927. 
Autoharp Accompaniments to Old Favorite Songs, Blair, Evanston, IIL, 
Summy*Birchard, 1958. 

Birchard Music Series, Book y and Book 6, Hood and others, Evanston, 
Summy-Birchard, 1959. 

Burl Ives Song Book, The, Ives, N.Y^ Ballantine Books, 1953. 

Christmas Carols, Van Loon and (istagnctia, N.Y., Simon and Schuster, 
•937- 

Descants To Sing for Fun, Foltz, N-Y., Mills Music, 1952. 

Frotn Descants to Trios, Krone, Park Ridge, 111, Neil A. Kjes, 1944- 
Git on Board, Tobitt, N.Y,, Edward B. Marks, 1944. 

Qrowtng Up vdih Music, VoJ. II, Perhtni (Krone), Park Ridge, 11}., Nei} 
A. K)os. 

Music Around the IVorld (Af«w for Ltwng series), Mursell and others, 
Morristown, NJ., Silver Burden, i95«. 

Mtjsic in Our Country (Mttsic for Living), Mursel) and others, 1935. 
Music Every'iohere (A Singmg School scries), Dykema and others, 
Evanston, 111., Summy-Birchard, rev. 1951. 

Music in the Air {A Sin^ng School), Dykema and others, 1947. 

Our Land of Song (A Singing School), Dykesm and others, rev. 1951. 
Music for Young Americans, Book Five and Book Six, Berg and others, 
N.Y., American Book, 1959. 

Nevj Music Horizom, Book / and Book 6, McConathy and others, 
Morristo>vn, N.J., Silver Burden, rev. 1953. 
too Songs You Remember, Bnchtcl, Park Wdge, 111., Neil A. Kjos, 1946. 
On lYingj of Song, Hood and others, Boston, Ginn, 1945. 

® Open Road Song Book, Delaware, Ohio, Cooperative Recreation Ser- 
vice (an outstanding linlc book for informal singing, costing about 
twenty-five cents. No accompaniments included) . 

® Our First Songs to Sing ivith Descants, Krone, Park Ridge, 111., Neil A. 
Kjos, 1941 (an easy introduciioo tt) descant singing). 

® Books with piper binding, usuaOy less expensive. 
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* Rounds and Canons, Wilson, Minneapolis, Schmitt, Hall and McCreary. 
*Smg^/i>ng, Wilson, N.Y., Consolidated Music Publishers, 1948 {a good 

community song book with much variet)')- 
® Sing Together, Wilson, N.Y., Consolidated Music Publishers. 

Sing for America, Wheeler, N.Y., Dutton, 1944. 

* Singing America, Zaniig, Evanston, IIU Summy-Birchard 1940 (a col- 

lection of excellent folk songs and other high-<juilit)' songs). Ac- 
companiment book available. 

Singing Together {Our Singing IPorW series), Pitts and others, Boston, 
Gmn, rev. 1957. 

Singing in Harmony {Our Sinpng World), Pitts and others, rev. 1957. 
Songr America Sings, The, Van Loon and Castagnetta, N.Y., Simon and 
Schuster, 1939. 

* Songs of the Hills end Plains, Wilson, Minneapolis, Schmitt, Hall and 
McCreary, 1943. 

* Songs for Fun u'ith Descants and Songs to Sing v.ith Descants, Krone, 

Park Ridge, 111 ., Neil A. Kjos, 1956, 194a 
•Songs We Sing, Smith and others, Minneapolis, Schmitt, Hall and 
McCreary, 1940. 

Together We Sing (ungraded edition) Wolfe and Fullerton, Chicago, 
FoUett, 1950. 

Voices of America {Together We Sing series), Wolfe and others, Chi- 
cago, Follett, 1956. 

Voices of the World {Together U'e Sing), Wolfe and others, 1956. 

* w;ih paper bindiitg, usually less expcnsire. 



CHAPTER V 


EVERYONE HAS RHYTHM 

SrxGixG AND RHYTHMIC ACTmTiES w fot Rrst place in the in- 
terests and attention of the understanding teacher, and in the 
hearts of the small children under her care. It would be point- 
less to declare cither more important than the other, for nei- 
ther is omitted from the vita! living of children, whether at 
school or at play. 

Rhythmic activities are as natural as life itself. Breathing, 
walking and countless other daily acdvnties provnde an amount 
of movement, coordination and repetition which is funda- 
mentally rhythmic. VVe need watch children only a short 
while to realize that rhj'thm plays an important part in the 
earliest actioas of childhood. Running, skipping, hopping, 
jumping and leaping arc only a few of the rhj’thmic acrixTrics 
of their evcrj'day lix’cs. "nirough these many activities the 
child finds an outlet for his phj'sical cnerg)'. They are a means 
by xx’hich he expresses the xTind imaginations xvhich arc char- 
acteristic of childhood. They become an important part of the 
physical vocabulary by which the child is to grow and de- 
velop. 

It may be through this natural desire of a child to move 
that he makes his first response to rhjthm in music. The 
child’s primary interest is in his actions — his interest in the 
music is in that it supports these actions. If we arc to capture 
the enthuriasm and spontaneity of the childhood responses, it 
is important that at first we make the music fit the child, 
73 
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rather than require the child to move to fit the music. He is 
filled with all sorts of fanciful ideas and boundless energy 
which cause him to be in constant action — therefore, if he 
fails to respond to music it is more dtan likely because of the 
music rather than because of the child. 

We know that children learn by doing — first comes the ex- 
perience — then the motivation of the new experience. No one 
would expect a child to learn to walk before he has had the 
many months of kicking, pushing, pulling in his cradle, and 
then crawling about on the floor. But we often make just as 
great a demand of children by expecting them to make certain 
responses to music when there has been no motivation of past 
experiences which might be applied to music. 

There are fascinating opportunities for rhythmic expression 
with every group of children and in every classroom. The ex- 
ploration of these opportuntdes is not limited to teachers who 
know a great deal about muric. There is often found a de- 
lightful pride of discovery in rooms when a teacher knows 
comparatively little about music, where she has, in truth, 
learned with the children. Nor are these opportunities limited 
to rooms which are equipped with musical instruments. Natu- 
rally, a piano, a phonograph, and other equipment are a great 
help, but they are not at all a requirement. The only real ne- 
cessity is that a teacher believe that through the exploration of 
these opportunities she may bring enrichment to the lives of 
her children. 

Children have such a tremendous store of interests! The 
primary child loves to tell about the puppy he plays with at 
home, or the new baby in his family, or his trip on a train, or 
about the man in the movie he saw last night. When he is at 
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play he may be seen shuffling along shouting “toot toot” like 
the train he rode, or galloping around on a stick like the man 
did at the movie — his pla)mme is filled with a great variety of 
vigorous interpretations of experiences he has had. To the 
child these are real experiences — he is on the train, the stick is 
his horse and he is the cowboy. Almost every parent has had 
his young child bring a sheet of paper to him and say “I wrote 
a letter.” The parent can see only crude and undecipherable 
marks on the paper, but to the child, he has written a letter. 

It is impossible to say which are the first experiences a 
child should have in the expression of music rhythms — free 
rhythms or interpredve rhythms, rhythmic expression with a 
song — or.with percussion accompaniment or with melodic ac- 
companiment. All are so closely related, and can be such an 
integral part of children’s lives that a person would be at fault 
to try to separate one from the other. It is only for the pur- 
pose of clarification of types that they are separated in this 
chapter. 

Free Rhythms 

Free or natural rhythmic responses are those which are 
^ontaneous or more or Jess uninhibited. They are called 
“free” because they involve the body as a '^vhole rather than 
restricted parts and because they are free of any idea of imita- 
tion or dramatization. Children delight in making these re- 
sponses for the sheer )oy of movement. Walking, running, 
hopping, nvirling, bending, leaping — countless variations of 
these might be listed, and they arc 3 part of children’s lives 
long before they enter school. 

As we bring music into these free actions, we make music 
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appropriate to their understanding. Physical response of a 
child to music makes music real to him, at his age level, just as 
music is real to an adult who is sitting and Ibtening to a sym- 
phony. It is typical of an adnlt to listen inactively, as far as 
physical movement is concerned, but typical of a child to lis- 
ten actively. The music he hears often means linle or nothing 
until he associates it with phydeal movement. 

It is often the case that a teacher unknowingly takes the 
freedom out of free rhythmic responses by expecting children 
to conform too quickly. Therefore, it is better that a teacher 
find ways of making music which avill at first pick up what- 
ever motion the children may make voluntarily. As they are 
^valking about the room, she might clap her hands in a rhyth- 
mic pattern suitable to their pace. Tapping on a drum (a reso- 
nant drum of the tom-tom type is especially good) would 
serve the same purpose, and so would the playing of chords on 
the piano, if the piano does not require the strict attention of 
the teacher. If she does not feel free at the piano, her feeling 
of tenseness may be carried over into the expressions of the 
pupils. In these same ways the teacher might portray the 
rhythmic pattern of other free activities, such as running, 
bending, twirling, and others. 

This may be done as successfully on the playground as in 
t c classroom. If children arc to respond freely, there must be 
ample space for them to move about without any feeling of 
eing crowded. There is nothing more repressing to free ac- 
tion than being crowded into a space where there is hardly 
room to turn around without touching other children. Nor 
can a child be free if he is continually being told to step qui- 
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ctly so that he will not disturb other classrooms. It is not the 
nature of children to move quietly all the time, nor is it the 
nature of all music! 

Just as space is a necessity for rhythmic expression, so is 
guidance on the part of the teacher a necessity. Unless chil- 
dren have learned to discriminate through previous experi- 
ences, it is futile for a teacher to play a record and to say only, 
“Do what the music tells you." Many children will be at a 
complete loss for any response to make; others will move 
about, but with little relation to the music being played. 

So it is extremely important that we start first with the chil- 
dren’s actions, and bring music into these. We may say, “This 
is the way our walking could sound in music” and then play 
music as the children walk. Or similarly, “When we run we 
^vant music like this.” A little later, we may say, “Does this 
sound like walking music or running music?" giving the chil- 
dren an opportunity to select which is appropriate to the mu- 
sic we play next. 

Ail the way along we are trying to empharize the things 
that you, the classroom teacher, can easily pick up and try, in 
this matter of providing more and richer experiences in music 
for the children. If you have any hesitancy in following our 
suggestion that you should first start the children moving at 
their ov-ui speed (walking, runmng, or skipping) and then add 
rhythmic accompamment by clapping, tapping on a drum, or 
playing, here is an alternative su^estion. You might take some 
of these records that have been specially prepared for these 
activities and begin with them, R(^ Victor Album E-yi has 
many short selections that will provide just what you want; 
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Ginn Albtim t~A has some excellent examples in which a run- 
ning tune is played with suitable words, then a different tune 
in the same rhythm is played immediately aftenvard. 

Children will quickly become conscious of the differences 
in types of music for various responses if teachers use many 
different musical selections for each response. Otherwise chil- 
dren will associate a certain response with only one certain 
piece and thus miss one of the main values of the experiences. 

Interpretive Rhythms 

At the same time that the children are developing in the use 
of free rhythm with music, they will be having c.xperiencc 
wth interpretive rhythms. In other words, we are most defi- 
nitely not advocating that the children must only run, skip 
an trot to music for a period of weeks or months before we 
cncomge their use of interpretive rhjnhms. Indeed, some of 
e first grade and kinde^rten rooms wdll find more interest 
and success with interpretive rhythms. They will not proceed 
vety ar with interpretive rhythms, however, until their vo- 
^ rhythms has had a good start. 
® understanding, let us explain that by inter- 

fi mean rhythmic expression which is not 

e or e^te, but expression in which the children may be 
airies, butterflies, or other objects of childhood in- 
^ may develop very well in the kind of situation 
WKptl! ^ ^ are told to “do what the music tells you.” 

j • develop Well depends upon the skill 

much'^hei*^'^ teacher in pixividing enough but not too 

Ve have seen some long periods of rather sterile activity go 
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on in such siruarions, while at other times an amazing amount 
and variety of interesting things develop. It is fundamental 
that the children need not all he the same objects at once. 
Some may be fairies, others flowers, still others butterflies, all 
at the same time. Often one of the real problems is for the 
teacher to develop independence among the children, to guide 
them away from too much following the natural leader of the 
class and doing just what he or she does. 

Interpretive rhjthmic response is more easily developed in 
the lower grades, less easily developed as the children are older 
and when they may have become more self-conscious. If the 
rhythmic response has been begun earlier and carried along, 
the problem of self-consciousness is much less serious than 
when the rhythmic response is begun with older children. In 
general, however, we may c-vpea interpretive response, like 
the free response, to be more succesful in the primary and in- 
termediate grades. Boys \W11 drop out first, but the skillful 
teacher can keep them interested much longer than is some- 
times supposed, especially when the activity can be related to 
some dramatization. 

In certain types of rhythmic response, the use of scarfs or 
of long pieces of cheesecloth dyed in pastel shades will add 
much in interest and attractiveness. Beautifully expressive 
rhythmic response may be done by upper grade children with 
scarfs. As with other types of activities, the most successful 
results represent grow'th and are not to be expected at the first 
attempt. The use of scarfs as contrasted with bare hands 
has two advantages, first, the added color, and second, hav- 
ing something in the hands helps to avoid self-consciousness. 
Many of us have noticed diat an adult who is an infrequent 
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speaker may be more at ease 'wuth something to hold in his 

hands while standing on his feet before an audience. 

Music for interpretive rhythmic response may be played at 
the piano by the teacher who feels at ease there, or it may be 
played on the phonograph, which is often the most satisfac- 
tory medium. It can provide variety of music, and the teacher 
can be free to help more readily than if she is paying close at- 
tention to her piano plajung. On the other hand, if she is skill- 
ful at the piano, the advantage there lies in the fact that she 
can quickly shift music and tempo. If neither piano nor pho- 
nograph is to be had, the tom-tom may be very acceptable; 
sometimes it is preferred over other things. Group singing 
may also be used as a background for mtcrpretive rhythm. 
Suitable records may be found in the Rythmic Series of the 
RCA Victor Library for the Elementary Schools, Volumes 
^71 to E-yd inclusive. Suitable music for piano may be found 
in Flay a Tune (see bibliography) and in the various kinder- 
garten and first grade books mentioned in the following pages. 

Dramatizations 

Closely related to Interpretive rhythms are dramatizations. 
They offer vast opportunities for children of all grades. Girls 
and boys aUke, who may think themselves too old for some of 
the free rhythms and the interpretive rhythms, will have a 
wonderful time doing some of the very same things if they are 
part of a dramatization. Rowing a boat, hauling in the anchor, 
raising the flag, drivmg railroad spikes, are but a few of the 
coimt ess things which will challenge the imagination and 
activity of the older children, when used in connection with 
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some unit m which they may he interested. Merc marching, 
such as the primary children are doing, may seem too colotl,^ 
for the fifth and sixth gradeis, but the marching they would 
do in the Triumphal March of the Bayards, the Processwn of 
the Sardar, the March and Cortege from the Queen of Sheba, 
or the War March of the Priests is quite a different matrer. 

We do not mean to imply that dramatizations are somethmg 
separate from other forms of rhythmic response. They merp 
very closely with what we call interpretive rhythms on the 
one side, and with dancing, folk dancing, and rhythmic games 
on the other side. We separate them in onr discussion only to 
make sure that their possibilities get the fuU attention which 
they deserve. . , 

For small children, dramatizations provide some ot the 
richest experiences, seemingly endless in variety an m con 
tent. Riding on a merry*go-rotind, t\’alking to town, p 
store, and walking in the rain are but a few e-tamplcs which 
offer fun in music and rhythm possibilities. Another ® 
dnmadzation are the endless number of stories in w ic c i 
dren delight— GoWiiorir, The Gingerbread Man, Johnny and 
the Three Goats, and others. The modem song books recog- 
nize the importance of dramatizations and rhjthm plajs, t e 
teacher will find much help in the following books: 


Kindergarten Boofc-Birehard Music Scries-Summy-^rchard 
The First Grade Book and The Kindergarten Cooir-Ginn 
Experiences in Music {or First Grade. Music {or Early Childhood, 
and Music Through the Day—SWvet Burdett 
sMusic {or Young Americans— Kindergarlen—AsncTiczn 
Out First ft/urie— Summj’-Birchard 
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For older children, dramatizations may become extremely 
complex, as in the dramatization of a historical episode. Such 
an episode might involve various groups of people, such as 
sailors, explorers, Indians, and might very likely include the 
dramatization of such activities as sailors’ dances, setting sails, 
hauling anchor, rowing small boats to shore, and any number 
of others. Such complicated dramatizations involve a great 
deal of integration in finding or creating related songs, making 
and playing percussion instruments and learning special types 
of dances. 

Singing Games and Folk Dances 

Singing games and folk dances together form a very large 
and important part of the rhythmic activity for the elemen- 
tary school. For the lower grades, the alert teacher will have 
no difficulty in finding any number of singing games. Modem 
song books for the primary grades are well supplied with such 
songs as The Mulberry Bush, London Bridge, The Farmer in 
the^ Dell, and usually the song books themselves or the teach- 
ers’ manuals give directions for playing the games. Since the 
games vary from region to region, it is, of course, unneces- 
sarj that the games follow an exact pattern; the ingenuity of 
tcac er and children can help compromise differences in in- 
terpretation and improvise to fll in any gaps. 

Folk dances, with their more definite and stylized patterns, 
e ong to the older children; in the upper elementary grades 
t ey arc especially fine. They are sometimes taught in the 
pnm^ grades but in most cases it is clearly a mistake to do 
so, c car, at is, to teachers who understand the psychology 
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of learning as it applies to small children. Primary grade chd- 
dten are not yet matured sufficiently to learn readily the com- 
plicated patterns involved. It is, of course, possible to teach 
them there, hut it involves much more time than is justihed 
time that had much better be spent in activities more appro- 
priate to the grade level. . . , , 

Most of our recent upper grade song bools mclude some 
folk dances. Many come with diagrams in the song books or 
manuals which make the teaching more easily done home 0 
these books are especially good for Amencan M dancer 
while others feature folk dances of other lands. The use ot 
folk dances fills an important place, especially m the uppH 
grades, where other rhythmic activities have 
Folk dances may be carried on with piano, or with phono- 
graph records, but those in the song books are especially rec- 
ommended for singing. Half of the class can smg w 1 e 
others dance, then they should e.tchange so that all have both 
experiences. 

In view of the great popolarit)' of square dancing OTO g 
adults, it is not surprising that it also finds a p ace in t c e 
mentary school. We recently visited a sixth grade c^room 
where the cWldren were having a wondcrfnl time wit 
dancing, using the traditional square dance music on t c p 
nograph. After w’atching it for a half hour, 
more variety — ^why not some folk songs in w’ ic . 
makes up the musical portion? Why not, also, some o 
great variety of beautiful European and South cncan 
dances from our song books? . 

Folk dances from other lands are especially valuable m 
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nection with unit study of those lands. Many of them prove 
to be of great interest. The sailors* hornpipe, for example, is 
one which is especially suited to boys alone. 

The Rhythm Band 

The rhythm band can be one of the most significant or one 
of the least significant outgrow'ths of the music program, de- 
pending entirely on how it is taught. If the chief purpose is to 
dress up the children in fancy costumes and to present occa- 
sional programs for the mothers and fathers, it may not only 
cease to have appreciable value, it may even become a positive 
detriment to many of the values so desirable in the develop- 
ment of the boys and girls. If, on the other hand, the chief 
purpose is the rhythmic development of the children, it can 
be extremely valuable. 

Let us be sure that we arc understood. We are not opposed 
to programs for parents, if they arc a normal outgrowth of de- 
sirable activities in the classroom. We are not opposed to cos- 
tuming for certain occasions, if the expense is kept at a mini- 
m^, and if it can be so carefully planned that costumes are 
paid for out of some general fond so that no possible discrimi- 
nation can arise between children who do and those who do 
not pay or Acir own costumes. We are opposed to childhood 
exp oitadon in all forms. Exploitation may take the form of 
puttmg fomard one particular child as the leader, and giving 
un y praise and attention. It may take the form of 
prolonged rehearsing of special effects for the purpose of 
the show— rehearsing of some cut-and-dried performance 
sequences planned by the teacher. 

Let us try to clear up the matter by pointing out the real 
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%-alues of the rhythm band. The real values Ue in the oppor- 
tunities for rhythmic development of the children. They are 
found in the developing feeling and response to rhythms of 
various kinds. This, obviously, is quite a different matter 
from the memorization and parroring of certain prescribed 
responses as the music proceeds from phrase to phrase. Rea 
values include the development of suitable responses in unfa- 
miliar music, with the ability to recognize change in the mood 
and the spirit of the music being played. It also involves a rec- 
ognition of phrases, nor necessarily by word definition, but by 
understanding of the place where one phrase ends and another 

begins. .«. / 1. 

The significant use of the rhythm band differs from the 
undesirable use in another important respect. Since musjca 
development is the heritage of all children, we m^t see to it 
that all children have equal opportunity to use all instruments. 
This is in sharp contrast to a situation where the more 
“talented” children have the choice instruments, whereas the 


slower ones must use the less important instruments. 

The more elaborate and better equipped rhythm bands are 
sometimes the least valuable, while those depending in part or 
cnrircly upon home made instruments are sometimes the mc^ 
wluable in the development of the children. It all epen s 
upon the objectives and the manner of teaching. InstrumcnK 
may be bought in elaborate sets or individually', as nee c 
from any reputable music store. As mentioned in ’ 

they vary greatly in price, tone quality', and durability. ' 
may be made at home, as su^csted in Chapter \ IH* ‘ 
may be provided by' phonograph records, or by' the tcac er at 
the piano. 
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The use of rhythm band instruments need not be separate 
from rhythmic development as practiced in clapping, tapping 
unth pencils, marching, and other outward expressions. As a 
given piece of music is played, one phrase may be used for 
drums, another for rhjthm sticks, still another for all instru- 
ments. Or again, the heavier instruments may beat once to the 
measure, othen ttnce, others three or four times, depending 
on the music being used. In other words, the use of elaborate 
orchestrations (printed arrangements whereby certain instru- 
ments are designated to play on certain beats) is entirely un- 
necessary and is usually undesirable. We arc trying to develop 
a physical response, rather than to develop reading and play- 
ing to set patterns. 

Speci£c3lly, what are some of the Icanungs that may be 
pmed in the rhythm band, and how may they be achieved? 
There are several important ones for which the rhjnhm band 
supplies one of several possible aids. They u'ill come gradu- 
ally, and must not be expeacd too quickly. 


• "^e ability to keep time to the music; it may be done by 
clapping, or with rhythm instruments. 

■ recognition of differences in dynamics, or degrees of 
jou^ess and softness. Like the first item, this one should 
^ e eve oped relatively early. In clapping or using rhv'thm 
laments ™h the phonograph, the children’s response 
5 0 e SO ter in the softer passages, louder in the louder 
!) ^ bow many groups pay no atten- 

. A feeling for strong and weak beats, or for accented 



*niis could be your skipping girt; P“t 
the right record, or play it yourself. 
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and unaccented beats of each measure. Lets sing the first 
phrase* of the song Oh, Susanna, which goes as {oUows: 

“I come from Al-a-ta-ma Wth my ban-jo on my kne'=— 

X I X X XX X X 

I’m going to Lou’-si-a-na, My true love for to see 
X xX xX X Xx 


It can readily be discovered that the beats occur where ^e 
X and X marks have been pbced. It will also be noted that 
the strong or accented beats occur at the points mar 'c 
uith the large X, while the weak or unaccented beats are at 
the points marked with the small x. On referring to c 
song book, the teacher wdll find that this song has tw o cats 
to each measure. 

But whUc Oh, Susanna has nvo beats for each measure or 
bar, other music will be found in which there are nto, 
three, four, or more beats per measure. The song wmrtf 
has three beats; so do all waltt tunes. In each measure t e 
beats are strong-weak-weak strong-weak-wcak strong-" ea 


weak. 

A great deal of music has four beats per measure; exam- 
ples arc the song America, the Beautiful and t c tune 
Amaryllis. Both of these examples, incidentally, begin on a 
fragment or incomplete part of a measure, the ^ ormcr 
ginning on the fourth beat, while AntarylUs is a sp«:^ 
kind of dance tune called a gavotte, and each phrase o U 
as of all gavottes, begins on the third beat of c mea^ 
The beat pattern for complete measures in 
* The ttna *phrase” in this dbeossion vrill be tneJ ® 

eruus 


technically. 
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ing four beats per measure, is like this: STRONG-iveak- 
strong-weak STRONG-wcak-strong-wcak. While there 
are t\\ o strong beats, the 6rst one is stronger than the sec- 
ond. AimrylUs is a good number for j'our rhj'thm band, 
and you may want to use the recording found in KCA 
Victor Album £-$0, Mtisic for RJsytbm Bands, from the 
RCA Victor Library for Elementary Schools. 

As we develop our feeling for strong and weak beats, we 
can use our rhythm insttuments accordingly. The first beat 
of each measure, being the strong beat, should have the 
most accent. For it, we may suitably use the large drum, 
plus other instruments. If playing a waltz tunc on the pho- 
nograph, we might accompany it with (a) all instruments 
on beat one only, nothing on beats two and three (this is 
easiest of all, except for having every instrument play every 
beat) (b) loud instruments on beat one, softer instruments 
on beats one, two and three (c) louder instruments on beat 
one, softer instruments on beats two and three only (more 
difficult). 

Similarly, using AsmryUis as an example, we might use 
the loudest instruments on beat one only, the medium 
voiced instruments on beats one and three only, and the 
softest instruments on beats one, two, three and four. 

4. Recognition of phrases, not by definition, not by memori- 
ption, but by hearing. We might almost say— and by feel- 
ing- In our example of Amaryllis, you will find that each 
measure has four beats, and each phrase has eight measures. 
But that information is for you, the teacher. The children 
should find the ends of the phrases, not by counting the 
measures, but by hearing and “feeling." The development 
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of this recognition of phrases comes ” 

help in developing it is to have one group of t 
play the first phrL. another group to play the 
then another group, or possibly the first group gam, 

mood and spirit of the music. This is relate , P . 
recognition of differences in loudness and » 
involves much more than that. It means *a , and 

number, the instruments will play m a T'r* j 

almost, if not quite, all of the tetrument u.ll plj- ^ 
the other hand, the music is soft an r 
instruments should play, and they would be the 
lighter ones. 

Returning once mote to "^fand dSe-^not very' 
that the first sixteen measures arc g ^ tr>’ing to dc- 
soft, but neither arc they very lou • jnusic we would 

velop response to the mood an playing, but 

hope that several of i„nder ones. Beginning with 

probably none of the heavi ^ xnusic becomes imme- 

thc seventeenth measure Iqq^ct. The logical result 

diatcly more bold and somew louder, heavier instru- 

would be the addition o suggestions arc not 

ments. Let us emphwizc would not count, or 

for the children but for * then have them imme- 

havc them count, sixteen l,ut, on the contrarj', we 

diatcly begin to pLy difference in mood, and to 

would help them to recognac 

respond appropriate!) . 
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We have tried to offer a few suggestions as to some of the 
learnings that may be gained, in part, from the use of the 
rhythm band. Certainly, it is not expected tliat the five possi- 
bilities that we have suggested will all be tried at once. Far 
from it. The easier ones may be tried at one period or group 
of periods, while at another more advanced stage, some of the 
more difficult things may be tried. 

Bur, you may ask, if we arc to do all these things, when are 
we to learn some “pieces” to perform at the Afarch meeting of 
P. T. A.? That, we have tried to say, is only sccondarj’. The 
thing of prime importance is the development of the rhythmic 
response of the children, not the memorizing of a stunt. The 
best thing to present for the P. T. A. in music, as in otiicr 
fields of learning, is a sample of regular classroom work. What 
better thing could we do, as a demonstration, than to play 
some entirely new music for the children? The genuine devel- 
opment that has taken place will then show up in the re- 
sponses that the children make to music that is similar, but not 
identical to the music that they have been using in preparation. 

Other Uses of Rhythm Instnancnts 
One of the most valuable uses of rhythm band instruments 
is the incidental use of various instruments in connection with 
other music. As an accompaniment to a Spanish song, wc may 
wish to use castanets or tambourine; for an Indian dance we 
will want an Indian drum. Thus, while the rhythm band will 
be used largely in the lower grades (although upper grade 
children will sometimes have fun with it), the occasional use 
of rhythm instruments may and should take place in all 
grades. This is also mentioned in Chapter VII. 
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Rhythmic Development at Prepmtwn for Music Reading 
One of the most effective ways to improve music reading is 
to improve the ability to read rhythmic patterns. We find ex- 
amples of thU in all sorts of groups. In unselected college 
classes in Music for the Elementary School, somenmes called 
elementary music methods, we frequently snimble on rhyth 
mic difficulties in reading new song material. Almost alu ays, i 
we stop when in difficulty and clap the rhythm of the song ^ 
indicated by the note values as a class, the difficult)' « 
up very quickly. By way of explanation, if we arc singing 
Folks at Home, and ^vish to clap the ^fundamental beat, wc 
Viill clap at each point marked with an X: 




War down op- on the Swa- nee _ 

xxx x XXX X 

If wc wdsh to clap the rhythm of the song with one clap for 
each S)’llablc wc will clap with one clap for each , as o 
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We have tried to offer a few suggestions as to some of the 
learnings that may be gained, in part, from the use of the 
rhythm band. Certainly, it is not expected that the five possi- 
bilities that we have suggested will ah be tried at once. Far 
from it. The easier ones may be tried at one period or group 
of periods, while at another more advanced stage, some of tlie 
more difficult things may be tried. 

But, you may ask, if we arc to do all these things, when are 
we to learn some “pieces” to perform at the March meeting of 
P. T. A.? That, we have tried to say, is only sccondarj’. The 
thing of prime importance is the development of the rhythmic 
response of the children, not the memorizing of a stun:. The 
best thing to present for the P. T. A. in music, as in other 
fields of learning, is a sample of regular classroom work. M'hat 
better thing could we do, as a demonstration, than to play 
some entirely new music for the children? The genuine devel- 
opment that has taken place will then show up in the re- 
sponses that the children make to music that is similar, but not 
identical to the music that they have been using in preparauon. 

Other Uses of Rhythm Instruments 
One of the most valuable uses of rhythm band instruments 
is the incidental use of various instruments in connection with 
other music. As an accompaniment to a Spanish song, we may 
wish to use castanets or tambourinej for an Indian dance we 
will want an Indian drum. Thus, while the rhythm band i'’ill 
be used largely in the lower grades (although upper grade 
children will sometimes have fun with it), the occasional use 
of rhythm instruments may and should take place in all 
grades. This is also mentioned in Chapter VII. 
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Rhythmic Development as Preparation for Music Reading 
One of the most effective ways to improve music reading is 
to improve the ability to read rhythmic patterns We find ex- 
amples of this in all sorts of groups. In unselected coUege 
claies in Music for the Elementary School, somenmes «lled 
elementary music methods, we frequently stumble on rhyth- 
mic difficulties in reading new song matcnal. Almost always, if 
we stop when in difficulty and clap the rhythm of the song 
indicawd by the note values as a class, the difficulty is cleared 
up very quickly. By way of explanation, if we ate singmg 
Folks at Home, and wish to clap the fundamental beat, we 
ivill clap at each point marked with an X: 



In either case, we shall sing the song the same way, since the 
note values are unchanged. That is one of the iiajs t r g 
which we have learned that rhythmic problems are solved 
more readily through a muscular approach rat er t a 
through an mtellectual approach. The mere comparison o 
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musical note values to fractions, an arithmetical approach, will 

not adequately take care of the situation. 

This is recognized by the many music educators who advo- 
cate a much more extensive physical approach to the problem 
of music reading. It is also recognized in our bener modem 
song books for the elementary grades, through the use of large 
and small drums as accompanying instruments for certain 
songs, or through the tie-in of walking, running, and skipping 
with songs, or in other ways. The use of the drums is very 
good, since the large drums can represent the strong beats — 
the first beat of 2 /4 or 3/4 time, and the first and third beats of 
4/4 time — ^while the small drum can represent the quarter 
notes, or each beat in 2/4, 3/4 and 4/4 rime. Where drums are 
not available, clapping may be substituted. Have one part of the 
class represent the large drums, another part the small drums. 

Walking, running and skipping are also very good ways to 
develop quick recognition of rhythmic patterns, at the time 
when music reading is being started. These activities may be 
used with songs which arc being sung, but may well be used 
first with music played on the phonograph or on the piano, or 
with rhythms being played on the tom-tom or drum. Unless 
the teacher feels very well at home with the piano, she will 
very likely find the tom-tom the most practical to use. If rec- 
ords are used, some of the usual records for rhythmic response 
will be suitable, or such newer ones as the Ginn records for 
grade two, which have good examples in which the music 
changes back and forth from to run, from walk to skip, 
and so on. Similarly, at the piano, we may use separate pieces, 
or we may take such a tune as this familiar one of Mozart and 
play it in various rhythms, thus: 
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These second graders like their more formal rhythm band. 
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Or the same rhythmic pattern may be played on the tom-tom: 
A 


IJ J 

IJ J 

1 J J 

1 «tc. 

Inn 

lA JiA Ji 

inn 

{ etc. 

1 rm 

IJ- J>AA 

\rm 

1 etc. 

— 0 

IJ i 

IJ 

1 etc. 


Instead of calling the notes quarter notes, half notes, and 
eighth notes, at fi^ it is suggested that we use the te rms 
'^allting notes J J J J , running notes j J j J Jt 
J* t two beat notes J J J , three beat notes J. J . , 
fourbwt notes o o . Skipping notes may be either ^ JiJ'. 

J. ij in 1/4 or 4/4 time, or J J'J /'J in 6/8 
time. Obviously, the two groups of skipping notes arc differ- 
tnt, and do not sound nor feel alike, but both patterns are us- 
able for skipping. Teachers will recognize that in the first pat- 
tern, has three times the value of ^ ,whi!e in the second 
pattern, J has uvice the value ofJ> . The use of this cexrruno!- 
ogy is an aid in developing the feeling of relationship bettveen 
muscular experience and note values. 
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Everything considered, rhythmic activities form one of the 
most interesting, valuable, and practical approaches from the 
standpoint of the child as well as the classroom teacher. 


SUGGESTED BOOKS 

Andrews, Gladys, Creative Rhythmic Movement for Children, Engle- 
wood Cliffs. N.J.. Prentice-Hall. 1954, 

Beliajus, Finadar Vytautas, Dance and Be Merry, Evanston, 111., Summy- 
Birchard, 1940 (dances of many nations). 

Coleman, Satis, Dancing Time, Music for Rhythmic Activities of Chil- 
dren. N.Y., John Day, 1951. 

Crowninshield, Ethel, The Shtg and play Book, Boston Music Co., 1938. 
Driver, Ann, Music and Movement, N.Y., Oxford, 1947, 

Glenn, MabeUe, and others. Play a Tune, Boston. Ginn, 1936 (simple 
piano music for rhythmic response). 

^ Music Through Rhythm, 

H^t, Beatrice, and Harry R. Wilson, Sing and Dance, Minneapolis, 
Schmitt. Hall and McCreary, 1945. 

James, Phoebe. Songs for Rhythmic Expressions-Ptmury Grades. Los 
! Elementary School, University of California. 

vis d1 M Dances for Elementary Schools (re- 

R K K ’ L •95'- 

Seetr^r^i? Contes, Cooperative Recreation Service. 

Ny' Do for Children, Gzrden City, 

44th' Street* New York, Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 East 

Caper; Creative Rhythms, Pantomimes, 
i^ys, N.Y., G. Schirmer, 1932. 
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In addition to the above, the first gnde book of each of the following 
school music series is helpful for prinur)' grades: 

Music for Living, Alorristown, N.J^ Silver Burden. 

Music for young New Vorfc, American Book. 

Ne-w Music Horizons, Silver Burdecr. 

Our Singing IForW, Boston, Ginn. 

Singing School, /J, Evanston, III., Summy-Birchard. 

Together U'e Sing, Chicago, Follett. 


SUGGESTED PHONOGRAPH RECORDS FOR 
RHYTHMIC ACTI\nTlES 


RCA Victor Record Library' for Elementary Schools— Rhythms Pro- 
gram, Volumes I, II, III for Primary’ Grades, IV, V, VI for Upper 
Grades. Each album contains many short selections, a wide variety’ of 
cacerpB from standard music, together w ith extensive teaching notes. A 
pamphlet listing the contents in detail may be had from the Educational 
Division, Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N.J. 

In addition to the above records, planned with special regard to class- 
room needs, there arc any’ number of regular records which may be used, 
*n whole or in part, for rhythmic expression. It is impossible to present 
^y Comprehensive list hcrej furthermore, because of the changing situa- 
JJon in the record industry, it is difficult to leam just which records will 
be available at a particular rime. 

TTie music suggested here should prove appealing for possible rhythmic 
response, or for general listening. In some cases a new recording has been 
Substituted for a previously* familiar one, based on recommendarions in 
"hich \ve have confidence. 


America's Favxstite MarchesSousi 
ue Danube and other svaltzes— J. Straus 
Lannen Si«>e-Bizet 
Ca^hal of AnirnahSaintSaeas, and 
The Nutcracker 5-a^e-Tschaifcowsky 


Vic 

EPA 737 

Usl 

Vic 

ERA ay? 

Us) 

Vic 

LM 6016 

< 33 ) 

Vic 

CAh too 

( 33 ) 
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Dancing Do//— Poldini, and others 

MSB 

78016 

(78) 

Funeral March of a Marionette—Goaaod 

Vic 

ERA 27 

(4S) 

Gaile Parisierme, selections— Offmbach 

Vic 

ERB 1817 

(45) 

Gayne Ballet Sinre— Khachaturian 

Col 

ML 4030 

(3!) 

Hunganm Dances, Not. 5 and 6— Brahns 
Little Ballerina— pomom from various 

MSB 

78110 

(78) 

ballets, with narrator and book 

Vic 

WRY 8000 (45) 

March of the Toreadors, from Cmroen— Bizet 

YTR 

90*5 

(78) 

(78) 

Mother Goose Suite, selections— Ravel 

MSB 

98013 

iU«tic Bor, The— liadov 

On the T rail, from Grand Canyon— Grofe 

Vic 

ERA 26 

(4S) 

and Danse ilfaca&re— Sainc-Saens 

Polka, Furiant, and Dance of the Comedians, 

Vic 

ERA 15 

C45) 

from The Bartered Bnde-Smetana 

MSB 

78109 

(78) 

Slavonic Dancer, Nots t and j-Dvonk 

MSB 

78111 

<75) 

Turkey in the Sirax.'-itr. Guion 

MSB 

78014 

C78) 

Vic-RCA \'iccof MSB~Afusical Sound Books, see p. 1 17 

Col-Co!umbia YPR— Young People’s Records 


(78) (4J) and (jj) refer to record speed-RPM means rwolurions per 
minute. It is increasingly important that a good classroom phonograph 
should have all three speeds, although the teacher can get along fairly 
well with only 78 and jj. Teachers should check accuracy of catalogue 
numbers before placing a definite order. 






CHAPTER VI 


LISTENING CAN BE FUN FOR ALL 

Another very important musical acdvity^ is listening. It in- 
cludes listening to the music which wc make ourselves, and 
listening to music made by others. Listening is one of the easi- 
est and most practical musical activities for you, the classroom 
teacher, to use in building interest in music. 

One of the best places to begin is with phonograph records. 
There is often too much talking about music. The chief prob- 
lem is the selection of records, not the learning of what to say 
about them. Here again, the principle of beginning where you 
are helps us to make a start. Begin, in other words, with rec- 
ords which have an immediate appeal, interspersed with some 
which have a more lasting value. We should also remind our- 
selves that the phonograph must be one with a good tone 
quaUty, although it need not be an expensive machine. See 
Chapter X. 

A list of suggested records will be found at the end of the 
chapter. Selection of records for a school or a class which has 
never done much listening may be a greater problem than the 
selection of records for groups which have had considerable 
listening experience. It would need to be done especially care- 
fully in relation to the “beginning where you are” princi- 
ple, Here are some examples of beginning where you are — the 
teacher will easily think of others: 

99 
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( 1 ) A recording of Home on the Range, sung by a fine bari- 
tone. 

(2) Turkey in the Straw first played or sung by the class, in 
an ordinary version, and then played in a dressed up ver- 
sion by the Boston Pops Orchestra. 

(3) A portion of the William Tell Overture, beginning with 
Part I\^. This would appeal to many children because 
of familiarity with the theme as used in the Lone Ranger 
radio program. 

Another possibility is to begin with a few recordings of 
familiar current song hits, preferably some of the better ones. 
It is not recommended that scarce school funds be used for 
buying “popular” music, for several reasons, primarily ( i ) with 
limited funds, as is the case with most schools, the amount 
available for more permanent music would be reduced, and 
(:) most “popular” music is discarded in a comparatively short 
time. Children can easily be found who will bring to school, 
for a few days, some of their recordings of recent song hits. 

But phonograph music is only a part, even though a very 
im’portant part, of our resources which are arailablc for listen- 
ing activities. For a long time it constituted the major part and 
sometimes the entire amount of listening activities. It made up 
the chief ingredient of w’hat was called “music appreciation.” 
Now we realize that true music appreciation is something 
which should accompany all musical activity, not only listen- 
ing, but also singing, playing of instruments, dancing, and 
creating in all of their many forms. Furthermore, we realize 
that listening represents a wide variety of opportunities, many 
of which are extremely rewarding. 
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Wc shall discuss phonograph listening in detail Jaterj it 
should be part of the day by day fare of the classroom music 
program. Before tve do so, however, let us point out other op- 
portunities, many of which are seldom realized either because 
their worth is not fully appreciated, or because it is a Kttle 
trouble to plan some of them. 

For instance, it is amazing to find, in a school system which 
has a really fine band, that many of the younger children 
haven’t the faintest idea what the instruments really look and 
sound like. Now it is all very well for an isolated school to 
depend upon recordings and pictures to bring about an under- 
standing of the instruments of the orchestra and band — these 
recordings and pictures arc useful whether we have instruments 
accessible or not, but why can't wc arrange for the children to 
see and hear the instruments in their classroom when such 
instruments arc close at hand? 

Or take the radio. We hear discussion about the many in- 
ferior programs on the air, and all too little promotion of 
listening to the programs which arc good. How many class- 
rooms have discussion, with any degree of regularity, about 
one or more good programs? With the great number of local 
radio stations now in existence, many of which are sensitive to 
listener wishes, how many schools have made any effort to 
promote regular programs of worth-while recorded music.’ It 
can be done. As a matter of fact, the small totvn radio station 
IS a particularly good place to try this. 

Or ho%v about church music? What about the opportunity 
for intelligent questions and dBCUSsion of music heard at 
church? If skillfully and tactfully guided, the discussion can 
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be built upon and can stimulate interest, rather than unhelpful 

criticism. 

Coming back again to participation in listening within the 
classroom (although discussion of outside listening is very un- 
portant) — it is sometimes surprising to find how little has been 
done in building a listening attitude in a given classroom 
through listening to music which the class itself is producing. 
It may be assumed that, of course, we listen to music which we 
make ourselves. But it may be very perfunctory listening. The 
desired outcomes in listening more carefully to what wc do 
ourselves are right in line with suggestions made previously, 
under the common sense approach to singing, where we tried 
to point out the great value of self criticism in improving 
tone quality, diction, and general musical effect in our singing. 
The same goes for our instrumental music activities. 

Another frequently overlooked opportunity is that of in- 
viting local adult musicians to the school for short programs. 
While there is a limit, of course, to the number of times one 
particular local pianist would or could come to the school for 
classroom programs, wc are much more likely to find a situa- 
tion where such musicians are not invited at all. 

Some schools have organized trips, from time to time, to 
civic concerts of various sorts, such as children’s symphony 
programs. Indeed, these have become a fine tradition in some ^ 
cities. Such concerts are a splendid supplement to day-by-day 
classroom listening — but occasional concerts must not be ex- 
pected to take the place of frequent listening. 

These are a few ideas for consideration in expanding 
opportunities for music listening. Some may fit your situation, 
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while others not even mentioned here may prove better in your 
case. The main thing is to fry. 

PRIMARV GRADES 

It may seem highly illogical to separate listening from rhyth- 
mic activities, singing activities, and others. And it is. No- 
where is it more illogical than in the first t\\'o grades. The only 
reason for separating it here is that, in order to discuss school 
music thoroughly, we seem to need some organization. But 
when we come to listening activities, in the first grade, for 
example — who shall say that one musical number shall be only 
for quiet listening and that another shall be only for rhythmic 
response? Wt may find that we should have planned it in just 
exactly the opposite way. 

The time which we have more or less set aside for listening 
may be interspersed with rhythmic aaivity, and often should 
be. Various tj'pes of music appeal to small children, but of 
them all, music having a highly rhythmic appeal wall often be 
most enjoyed. Since they will seldom want to sit still when it is 
played, they will probably be on their feet much of the rime. 

Another approach to listening at this age is through listening 
to songs which the children already know'. The use of phono- 
graph records in teaching new songs has been discussed earlier 
in the book. The opinion is often expressed that teachers 
who have siutable voices for song teaching have little need of 
records for that purpose. While that may be true, it is also 
^rue that children enjoy listening to familiar songs and new 
Songs which are being sung by others, either recorded or 
fiwough listening to the acrod an^g. 
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While the span of attention is very short for children in 
these grades, it is by no means impossible to build up an in- 
terest in quiet listening, especially if the musical numbers are 
short, and have a definite, obvious melody. 

As the reader will realize, we are thinking primarily of lis- 
tening to recorded music at this point. The most convenient 
recordings to use for the listening period are those which are 
edited and prepared especially for children of this age. Each 
record will usually have three or more numbers on each side. 
Some of the best records of this type are those of the RCA 
Victor Library for Eternentary Schools series. An additional 
aid in connection with this series is found in the Notes for the 
Teacher, to be found in the front of each album. The only 
serious disadvantage is that usually the dealer is not interested 
in selling single records, but wiU sell only the complete al- 
bums containing four records each. Earlier recordings v’hich, 
in many cases, are very similar if not identical, are available 
singly for several of these records; they arc also less expensive, 
but they do not have the “unbreakable” quality, which has 
become quite important, especially for children’s records. 

\^Tiile records of this particular series are convenient, they 
are by no means the only records suitable for children of the 
first and second grades. Various manufacturers make records 
intended for use by children, at home and at school. Some of 
these records are good, some bad, and a great many are in be- 
nveen. Nowhere is it more important for the teacher to hear 
before buying an unknown recording than in the realm of 
childrens records. Unfortunately, some records of the most 
utter dris'el have been issued, and, in some cases, recommended 
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by persons claiming to be educators. Some of *e so-called 
simple songs turned out for children are pretty a ' 

Among the good things for chUdren are vanous story rec. 
ords-corabining music and stoiy. Many of these at 
lent, others have Uttle value, in fact, even a negatrve rfu • 
Some suggested ones are listed at the end of the chapter By 
means, try to bsten to a story record before you uy i . 

Another resource which is often neglected is the gt 
her of records mtended for adults, which are “ 

children. Many times, however, it wUl be desuable to play 
only a small portion of one record. ^ e want o 
size this because some teachers seem to feel it a • 

the needle after playing only part of one recor 
most unfortunate. Much fine music is suita e o 
dren, if we arc willing to play only 
Coming now to other resources in the fie o , 

tivitics, we find many possibilities which are at eas \ 
serious considerarion for these grades. 

Listening to the Teacher 

An important resource for classroom liste^g in the 
grades is the music made by the teacher. One o our 
song books for first grade considers this so 
includes a great many songs wWch are especia y ^ 

“songs for the teacher to sing to the children." It often 
pens, also, that a first grade teacher can p ay t e pi 
teacher need not be a fine pianist in order ^ 
important part of the music for listening an r yt 
ties for the children. Even if she plays only a e, 
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a great deal to the interest of the small child. A word of cau- 
tion might be in order here — sometimes a teacher who plays 
well is tempted to play for all of the singing of the children. 
This can be unfortunate — sometimes it results in much less 
careful listening by the teacher, so that the singing of the chil- 
dren becomes loud and strident without her realizing it. Fur- 
thermore, playing the piano for all singing greatly reduces the 
development of independence in singing by the children. 

Radio Listening 

Possibilities for listening to suitable programs vary a great 
deal in different communities. Some cities and states have edu- 
cational, non-commercial radio stations. W'e occasionally find 
good children’s programs on the commercial stations, some of 
which are sponsored by educational authorities while others 
are done entirely by the stations themselves. A third possi- 
bility is for the schools or school authorities themselves to 
instigate and produce programs where none of suitable nature 
are already in exbtence. Radio possibilities include not only 
broadcasts during school hours but also broadcasts during hours 
at home. Much may be done by the alert and skillful teacher 
to encourage home listening to suitable programs, provided 
she will take the time to point out and discuss particular pro- 
grams. 

Concerts 

Full length adult concerts arc usually too long for children 
of this age, but short informal concerts, especially if held at 
the school, or even in the classroom, can be a great asset to the 
program of listening activities. These concerts may be by in- 
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dinduals or groups of adults, or diey 
groups from outside the particubr school. The high schoo 
band, for e.'tample, can provide a program of great mtercs 
the children of near-by elementary schools. 

Inforntal Progratm and Listening Within the School 
One of the best opportunities, and one which is 
overlooked, is that of listening to other groups wit 
school. A good possibility is the meeting toget er o t 
rooms so that each may listen to songs of the other “ 

so that they may also sing together. Withm the 
is stimulation in Ibtening more carefully and cntica j 
own singing and playing; in dividing into 
room for listening between groups and to indivi ua 

intermediate grades 

As in the other grades, we can emphatically 
most important listening begins where ^ ’ 

fact, in listening more carefully to the music w ic ' » 
selves, make in our own singing and playing, t expan 
hope, into listening to groups similar to our o^vn. 

k should remind ourselves sgsin rhst any bouuda^ 
between music listening and other musical activiues i 
artificial and arbitrary. As we said above, the msi _ 
only for the purposes of discussion, in or er to en 
each of the various musical activities receives ik a^ 
attention. In pointing out the importance of stoning 
singing and playing of our own groups an o , , 

groups which are close at hand, we emphasize imm Y 
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connection with those acovirics. Equally obvious is the con- 
nection with rhythmic activities, when we realize that some 
of the most enjoyed music in these grades is that which pro- 
vides accompaniment or background to and for rhythmic ac- 
tivities. 

In the third and fourth grades the pupil-teacher relation- 
ships are somewhat different from those of the first and second 
grades. In grades one and two, it was pointed out, relationships 
are so very personal that it is important that all instruction be 
made as personal as possible, tliat it take place within the con- 
fines of the classroom, and that it be as informal as possible. 
Hence, many assembly programs, particularly such things as 
assembly sings, fail to cart)’ enough of the personal element to 
provide ma.ximum meaning and benefit to the smallest children. 

Even in most third and fourth grades, instruction benefits 
by having more of the qualities of first and second grade in- 
struction. But group singing, like other tj’pcs of large room 
experience, has a much better chance for building a favorable 
learning situation here than with the smaller children. 

Next in importance after listening to music of ourselves and 
of our neighbors, comes listening to recorded music, largely 
because it is easily accessible in great variety. Nowhere can we 
easily gather together such variety of good music for listening 
as we can through records. But because it is easy, we must not 
allow it entirely to take the place of live music. 

Further interest in listening may be brought about by special 
attention to recorded music which already has been made 
familiar by singing and playing. Thb includes songs from our 
regular song books. In general, program music, or music which 
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tdls a definite story, will continue to find spedal favor wi* 
children in these grades. In recent years, musical records m 
which a narrator tells a story have become very popular 
Finest of ti.ese is Peter and the WolU which is enjoyed by 
adults and children alike, and is often played by the major 
sj-mphony orchestras. Incidentally, since 
this work is abour ttventy-five minutes, it wdl be mo long for 
some groups of small children if played in its entirety, u 
wUl be much enjoyed if only a portion is played at a omc. 
The original, complete version is much to be prefeired rath 
than some of the abbreviated versions, one of which, narrate 
by a “humorist” who U out of his field, is really very bad and 
completely loses the charm of the original wor ^ ^ 

Children at this age become interested in the vanom la- 
ments of the orchestra; Veter and the JVolf is one o s 
recordings that are good to use in building an un 5 

the instruments. Other aids for this are menuoned at the close 
of the chapter. Increased use of music for quiet listcmn„ m y 
be made in these grades. , . 

As mentioned in the section on the low cr gra ^ m 
concerts in classroom or auditorium can be a great ai m 

ing interest in music listening. These should be s ort, an ® 

use the talents of t’arious local musicians, as well as groups 
other schools. Demonstrations of orchestral instruments ^ 
an interesting listening feature at this rime. The wme pro 
continue as regards radio listening; the suggests so uuo 
similar to those mentioned. .. . 

Generally speaking, the importance of the listening p g 
continues to be similar to that of die lower gra cs. 
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UPPER GRADES 

If, as some teachers believe, the opportunities for rhythmic 
activities become less with the upper grades, the opportunities 
for listening become greater- The span of attention has become 
longer, so that actiw listening can proceed for longer periods. 
Special projects, such as trips to concerts, become more fre- 
quent, and the possible approaches to listening have become 
more numerous. In these grades, the approach through study 
of the sound and appearance of various instruments is a valu- 
able one. Nationality in music supplies a wonderful possibili- 
ity, for whole ututs of study may be built around study of 
music of a certain country. Another ofccn-uscd possibility is 
the approach through composers, combined u’ith a study of 
the life and times of a particular composer. The possibilities 
for integration of music with other subjects, especially in the 
unit plan of study, become more rewarding. Not last in im- 
portance is the fact that by the time the fifth and sixth grades 
have been reached, the regular classroom singing should be 
rather well developed, %vith considerable part-singing being 
done, and an interesting part of the singing-listemng program 
may well be the joining with other groups for singing together 
and listening to each other. 

As Was said above, the potential field for enjoyment in lis- 
tening to recorded music has been greatly expanded. Recorded 
music continues to be one of the most available media for pro- 
viding music listening pleasure, and the range of selections of 
interest to boys and girls of this age is practically endless. 

Of the many avenues for study of recorded music, one of 
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the most successful is that of the study of instruments of the 
orchestra and band. Some exceUent records are avadable, 
illustrating the tone quality of the different mstruments, 
individually and in groups-^ngs, woodwinds, brasses and 
percussion. These will be listed at the end of thw. c apter. 
equal or greater importance are the many fine records o m 
strumental solos, recorded for their own musical vaue, not 
merely to demonstrate the tone quality of the instrument. 
Such numbers as The Siam, by Saint-Saens, played by Casals 
on the violoncello, various Spanish dances played by e etz 
on the violin, Liebeslied or Caprice Viennois played by Kreis- 
ler on the violin, or Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata playe ^ y 
any of several fine pianists provide music of great intrinsic 
worth and much enjoyment for the listener. There arc a so 
various story records, demonstrating the instruments ° ^ ® 
orchestra, Veter and the Wolf being incomparably the finest. 

Another valuable aid in the study of instruments of t c or 
chestra may be found in the use of i6 mm. sound films. Schools 
that have projectors may buy or rent films from various sources. 
Many state universities have film libraries as part o i eir 
extension service, libraries from which schools can secure ms 
on loan at nominal cost. A considerable variety of musica 
films may be had; some of them are designed to illustrate, ^ y 
sight and sound, the various instruments of the orchestra, m 
dividually and in groups. For classified recommendations ot 

films, the Hatidbook listed at the end of this chapter is va u 
able. 

In any study of musical instruments, we are limiting ow 
selves unduly if we use only records and films. If at all possi e, 
there should be a trip by the class to visit an orchestra re- 
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hearsal and a band rehearsal, and to take other trips to concerts. 
Try also to have individual players to bring instruments into 
the classroom for demonstrations. This may be done by boys 
and girls from the school or from a neighboring school. The 
local radio station may be willing to arrange broadcasts of in- 
struments or recordings of them. Wall charts with pictures of 
instruments are interesting. Books that picture and describe 
instruments, such as Tune Up, by Huntington, are worth 
while. 

Nationality in music offers good possibilities for listening 
enjoyment. The music of Spain, to use but one example, may 
provide us with Spanish folk songs, orchestral music, Spanish 
dances, music by Spanish composers, music played by famous 
Spanish musicians (such as Casals), a Spanish opera, such as 
Carmen, which is full of c.xciting and enjoyable music, much 
of which is within the appreciation of sixth graders. And 
that is but one country — there are many others which offer 
equally great possibilities. 

Music finds one of its great avenues of usefulness in inte- 
grated learning, especially in connection with the study of 
various units. A unit on The Wcstxvard Movement may include 
the study of music of the past, as in covered wagon days, and 
music of the West of today, which would include cowboy 
songs and such compositions as the Grand Canyon Suite. Units 
on other countries, or on other sections of our own country, 
or other stages of our history, offer similar possibilities. These 
will be discussed further in a later chapter. 

One of the most-used approaches to “music appreciation" 
and to music listening has been the study of great composers. 
It is an approach which has merit, but one which is often tied 
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up with too much “busy work” in the fonn of special assign- 
ments or special reports. We sometimes become so involved 
with study of the lives of the composers that we give too little 
attention to the composer’s music. And study about the music 
of a composer, be it remembered, is still not music itself. One 
of the justifiable criticisms of many “music appreciation” les- 
sons of the past, (and of the present, too, alas!), is that they 
included much appreciation but little music — far too much 
talk about music, and far too little music itself — listening, play- 
ing, singing. A study of certain composers, however, may 
provide an interesting and stimulating approach to music lis- 
tening if a generous amount of common sense is used by the 
teacher. A series of phonograph records designed for chil- 
dren’s listening as an aid in studying composers may be had in 
the Vox records entitled Schubert, His Story and His Music; 
Mozart, His Story and His Music; Mendelssohn, His Story 
and His Music, and others. 

Informal Listening to Ourselves and Others 

This may well take on greater importance in the upper 
grades. These grades are capable of doing some fine singing, 
either as entire grades, or as special interest groups such as glee 
clubs and choirs. Listening wuth more critical attention to our 
own singing and to the singing of groups of our fellow students 
is especially u'orth while. 

Concerts 

Concerts of an informal nature can be very interesting to 
fifth and sixth graders. These may take the form of exchange 
programs udth groups of students from other schools. A high 
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school chorus, orchestra or band should be invited occasionally, 
and if this cannot be arranged, or even if it can be arranged, 
there should also be some trips to concerts — possibly to a 
nearby high school. The laiger cities arrange children’s pro- 
grams by the local symphony orchestra, usually in the form 
of afternoon concerts that have been especially planned as to 
content and length, and at very low cost. 

Radio and Television 

Radio and television represent a great potential force for 
education, but they have been much neglected. Just how far 
the potentialities will be realized is open to question. Because 
the number of radio programs suitable for school listening js 
small, many schools have given up listening altogether, or have 
never tried it. A few school systems do their otvn broadcast- 
ing. Since the number of commercially-sponsored and net- 
work-sponsored programs suitable for school use appears to 
be diminishing rather than increasing, it is a debatable question 
how much money a school b justified in spending on radio 
receivers. 

After a considerable acquaintance with school listening, 
extending back even before the time of the NBC Music Ap- 
preciation Hour (“The Damrosch Hour”), the author is con- 
vinced that whatever listening is done in school should be done 
within the classroom, rather than in an auditorium. The results 
are better in small groups in the case of listening lessons. 

In the absence or scarcity of good school time programs, 
two possibilities remain. The first b attention to home Ibten- 
ing. There are a few programs, suitable in content and suitable 
in time of day for home listening by fifth and sixth graders. 
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Since these programs often change, the teacher should invesri- 
gate radio and television available in the community. In the larger 
cities are often found FM radio stations which specialize in 
good recorded music; remember, however, that many homes 
do not have FAI radio receivers. 

The other possibility is for the school or for a group of 
schools to induce a nearby station to increase and to improve its 
offerings for children, either during school hotirs or during 
home listening hours. Most radio stations have the facilities for 
putting on excellent programs of recorded music if they can 
be persuaded to do so, and if they have some helpful advice 
about the kind of music to use. WT^en small station managers 
are not familiar with planning a suitable listening program for 
children, they mlglir be influenced to try it if assured of some 
cooperation on programs and in providing an audience. 

SUGGESTED BOOKS 

Bakeless, Katherine, Story Lives of Great Consposers, N.Y., Frederick A. 
Stokes, 1941- 

Balct, J. B., if'hat Makes an Orchest 7 a,t^.Y^Ox{otdt 1951. Anatiracrive 
book about instruments. 

Baldwin, Lillian, Alusic for Voting Listeners, three flumes, Atom'stown, 
N.J., Sliver Burdert, 1951. 

Britten, Benjamin, and Imogen Holst, The Wonderful World of Music, 
Garden Qcy, N.Y., Garden Ory Books, tgyS. A beautiful and inspiring 
iibrar)’ book. 

A Catalog of Selected Edacafioatal Recordings (paper-bound), Fijm 
Ubraij' of New York University, Washington Square, N.Y. 
Buchanan, Fannie RT/foTir-l/iroAffldejWMiic, Chicago, Follert.rev, 1951. 
Handbook of itvmi. Films. Washington, D.C, Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, 1101 Sixteenth St, N.W., 1952 (classified and 
annotated reference list, highly recommended, $1.50). 
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Hartshorn, William C., and Helen Leavitt, Making Friends vAth Music, 
Volume I Frelude, Volume II Frogrest, Boston, Ginn, 1940. Teacher’s 
guide available. 

Huntington, Harriett, Tune Up, Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1942. 
Orchestral instruments, pictures and descriptions. 

Instruments of the Orchestra, Elkhart, Ind., Educational Division, Conn 
Band Instrument Co. Wall chart with pictures, 10 cents. 

Kinscelia, Hazel G., Music Appreciation Readers., Lincoln, Ncbr., Uni- 
versity Publishing Co., rev. 1952-1959. Eight graded volumes. 

LasvTencc, Robert, Aida, Morristou'n, N.J., Silver Bordett, igj8. Similar 
recommended stories of Carmen, Hansel and Gretel, Lohengrin, Sieg- 
fried, and The Rhinegotd avaibbte from same publisher. Other stories, 
same author, published by Grossett and Dunlap. N.Y. 

Posell, Elsa, This Is an Orchestra, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1947. At- 
tractive pictures and descriptions. 

Schu'an Long Playing Record Catalog, 157 Newburj' St., tioston 16, 
Mass. New edition revised each month; all major companies listed. 

Wheeler, Opal, Luduag Beethoven and the Chiming To-uer Bells, N.Y., 
Dutton, 1942. Other recommended biographies of Bach, Chopin, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, and Stephen Foster, same author, 
same publisher. 


SUGGESTED RECORDS FOR SCHOOL LISTENING 

unstable situation in the record industry, it is extremely 
ditticult to recommend specific records with the assurance that they wUl 
e aval a c at any panicuhr time. The unsettled situation began during 
t e svar, uhen many excellent educational records were discontinued, 
some of them never reissued afterward. It svas further aggravated by the 
addition of the tsvo new record speeds. 45 and jj, to the standard 78 that 
had been accepted as suitable for school use. 

n the favorable side of the ledger was the advent of nonbreakable 
records and the issuing of some good new recordings. Some small new 
companies, more interested in the needs of the schools than the giant 
manufacturer, have succcss/uJJy entered the field. Certain retail stores, 
specializing in school recordi^ have issued their osvn catalogues. 
Among these are Children’s Music Center, 2858 West Pico Blvd. Los 
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Angcl«; ^\'himey’s, 150 PowtH Street, San Francisco; Educational 
Record Sales, 755 Chambers Street, New- York, and Children’s Reading 
Sen’ice, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

RCA Victor ( Camden, New jetse)*) continues to have the most com- 
prehensive set of educational recordings, and everj’ teacher should write 
for 3 copy of their catalogue. Columbia, Decca, and other companies 
have some good recordings; these include BoH-mar Records, 492 1 Santa 
AJonica Blvd., Los Angeles, and Musical Sound Books, Box err, Scarsdale, 
Ne^v York. Folkwaj-s Records, 117 West 46th St., Nesv York Citj' 
specialize in folk musicof all countries. The Gres stone Corporation, 100 
Sixth Avenue, Ne«’ York Citj*. through its Children's Record Guild and 
its Young People’s Records issues children's recordings that are far 
superior to the genera) run of stoiy records in variety and in quality. 
Many arc excellent. 

The most ambitious series of school recordings is ihc RCA Victor Basic 
Librarj’ for EJemenut)' Schools, Mhich consists of over twentj' albums, 
each containing four records, and each record usually including several 
short excerpts of standard muric especially selected for school use. Six 
of the albums nuke up the Listening Program, \’olumes 1 . 11 , and III for 
Primal)* Grades, Volumes IV, V, and VI for Upper Grades. These are 
recommended. With the RCA Victor Educational Catalog mentioned 
above, you can learn the contents of each album and decide on one or 
more for your first order. Price c about five dollars per album in either 
the 78 RPM or 45 RP.M speed. 

It should be remembered that a great number of records not labeled as 
“educational” are highly suitable for school use, especially in the upper 
grades. Small bits of recordings arc often useful for Io\scr grades, too, 
provided the teacher is willing to lift the needle after a small portion has 
been played. Here are some suggested ones: 


American Tolk Songs, sung hy John 
Jacob Kiles 
Burl Ives Sings for Fun 
Christmas Hymns and Carols, sung by 
Shaw Chorale 

F/nfandw— Sibelius, and Espana 
Rjprodie— Chabricr 


Victor 

CAL 24J {4j) 

Decca 

8248 

(}}) 

Victor 

LM 2139 (33) 

Victor 

ERA- 1 

(45) 
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French Folk Songs for Children, sung Decca {45 or 78) 
by MartialSmghcr (in French) 

GTiVsd Canyon Suite— Graft \'ictor ERC 3 (45) 

Heart of the Syjnphcmy (ahnds^dpoT- Victor ERB-23 (45) 
tions of several symphonies) 

Hunt in the Black Toreif —Voelckcr, Victor ERB*54 {45) 

Clair de Lwne— Debussy, and others 
Instmvients of the Orchestra (solos by \'ictor, Columbia, or Decca 
various instruments) 

Kreister Favorites: Caprice Viamm, Vi«or LCJT 1049 (33) 
Liebesfreud, and others 

Fan the Piper, Tubby the Tuba, and Columbia CL-671 (33) 
Peter and the Wolf 

Peer Gywf S«/ff*-Grieg Victor ERA 1-11:5 (45) 

Perer and the n’o/f-Prokofieff: Till Victor CAL joi (33) 
Eulenspiegel's Merry Prtniks-V.. 

Strauss 

Rhapsody in Blue, and Concerto in F- Victor CAL 304 (33) 
Gershwin 

Songs of the African t’eid, sung by Decca 90:6,90:7 (33) 
Marais (two records) 

Sorcerer’s Apprentice-Ookas.Traviata Victor CAL 309 (33) 
preludes- Verdi, and others 

Tc/J Oi'erri/re-Rossini, and Victor CAL 116 (33) 
1812 Oi'em/re— Tchaikovsky 

Young Person's Guide to the Columbia ML 5183 {33) 

Orc/je:fra-Britten 

Many recordings are available in two or more editions. 

Figures in parentheses refer to record speed, RPM. 

For other suggested records, sec page 97, 98. 
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Melodic bells help this thild grade to read music. 





Combinations of instruments work well-here are autoharps, bells, and piano. 
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PLAY A TUNE AND STRUM A CHORD 

"S '•i~ 

Amg ^ve can do?” ^ 

, ac Tnd 7 ^ vica, c— ^ 

Lsical acmnries, you are doing well, mdcei Yon are domg 

much more than many “'^“Xvs and girls can 

But there are stffl other things tint your boj and gir ^ 

do easily that they nill enjoy a lot, and ‘ f ^ 

great deal to your music program. Are 

infonnal musical instruments, the various orchestras 

panying instruments which are nor used “ 

Ld baLs? The orchestral and band ‘"f™"' . ; 

should be available to all who want them, ^ B”nmB 
where about the fifth grade. But they are usually taught oy 

Special music teachers. instru- 

There are all sorts of possMnes for *“= 
ments; some teachers like the fifes an utes . ,gey 

in learning to read music, others hkc 
find it helps the sixth graders to harmoniae, and 
the children have so much just plam fun tvith h 
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know a lot of teachers, too, who leave a set of song bells out 
in the room, and they find that children Uke to come and pick 
out tunes by ear — at recess rime, or before school while they 
are waiting for the last bus load of children to arrive. 

These informal instruments can easily be learned and taught 
by you, the classroom teacher. They are classroom instruments 

instruments which belong to the regular classroom program 

of music. 

Flutes and Fi/ei 

Among the most practical of the informal instruments are 
the t’arious types of melodic flutes and fifes. They are knowm 
by the commercial names given by their manufacturers: Song 
Flute, Tonette, Melody Flute, Symphonette, Flutophone, and 
others. They are usually made of unbreakable plastic, and sell 
for somewhere between 75 cents and $1.50. They are easy to 
blow, easy to leant to play. Teachers of orchestral and band 
instruments often advocate using these flutes and fifes as pre- 
band instruments— as “talent-finders” or “interest builders.’ 
"While they arc useful for that purpose, since a child u'ho Icams 
readily on one of them will probably do well on a regular m- 
strument, it would be unfortunate for them to be used only 
for that purpose, since all children can have great fun with 
them, whether or not they will later play more seriously. 

These flutes and fifes are usually accompanied by a small 
pamphlet which explains how to play the xTirious notes, and 
includes a few tunes. Better and more complete instruction 
booklets, as listed at the end of the chapter, are inexpensive, 
costing about fifty cents, and are worth having. Other available 
booklets contain two-part and three-part songs arranged for 
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groups of players. Alost of the flutes and fifes are built in the 
key of C, M’hich means that a given note on the flute ^\'ill have 
the same pitch as the same note on the piano. The range, bo^\■- 
cver, is limited, extending on several of the instruments from 
middle C (C on the line below the treble staff) up to fourth 
line D on the treble staff. 

Melodic flutes have another important X'alue, in that they 
have been found to be a great aid in the development of music 
reading and in the general understanding of the musical score. 
Titus the)’ can and should be closely connected with classroom 
singing. Many teachers, when first introducing the use of 
flutes and fifes to a class, omit the usual staff notation and use 
only numbers, in order to facilitate coordination. The num- 
bers correspond to the fingers used in playing a given note. 
For further explanation, sec Appendix B at the close of this 
book. In beginning with Mary Had a Little Lamb, for exam- 
ple, the children would have only this before them:' 

jT* t 6 i s S 6 6 6 $ f f 

A/i-ry h*<f a liwfe Iamb. •}lt~de limb, kmb,- 

•} 6 1 1 5 J 6 6 J 67 

.Ma-ry had a lamb. In Artec «u vhitr ts mow. 
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Ma • ry had a llt-tle lamb, lit-tle lamb, lit>tle lamb, 



Ma-ryhada lit-tle lamb, It’s fleecewasKhiteas soow. 


Many of our modem song books for the elementary grades 
contain a considerable number of songs which can be played 
readily on these instruments, and in some of the books, mention 
is made of this. (See pp. 60-62 if.) Before attempting a song, the 
teacher should notice its range to see if it is \vithin the range 
of the instrument. Also, it is difficult to play on these instru- 
ments, music which has more than one or two sharps or flats 
in the key signature. If a song extends a little too high, but has 
a small total range, it may sometimes be easily transposed into 
a suitable key which is somewhat lower. See Appendix A for 
suggestions on transposition. 

We would strongly recommend the use of flutes and fifes in 
the fourth, fifth or sixth grade. They may be used earlier, but 
because of the reading required (unless they are to be played 
entirely by rote, which is inadvisable) it seems better to post- 
pone their use until one of these grades. The chief disadvantages 
of the instruments are their limited range and the comparatively 
poor quality of musical tone. A beautiful tone quality could 
hardly be expected, in vietv of their extremely low cost. 

The Recorder 

Before passing on to another type of instrument, we should 
not fail to mention the recorder, an instrument of similar type 
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but of better musical quabtj’. The recorder has a more pleasing 
tone, has greater resources, is more difficult to play, and is more 
expensive, costing at least four dollars. It has been in use for 
several hundred years and has been highl)' respected, many of 
the earlier composers having written music especially for it. 
Interest has increased in it in recent years, following a long 
period of time in which it svas practically forgotten. We would 
not recommend the recorder for such general classroom use 
as the simpler flutes and fifes, but for a group of older children 
(at least sixth grade) or adults, who arc especially interested in 
music, it is worth consideration as a special project. To justify 
using the recorder, one should plan to spend considerably 
more time on it than he would spend on the instruments we 
have been discussing. 

Tuned Water Glasses 

One of the simplest forms of informal instruments involves 
the use of water glasses, partly filled tvith tvater. A clear ring- 
ing sound may be made by lapping the glass lightly with knife 
or spoon. We begin with three, five, or more glasses, filled wth 
various amounts of water. Sraitlng with the glass having the 
lowest tone or pitch, we should adjust the amount of water in 
the other glasses by adding or removing water so that, together 
with the lowest, we will get, with three glasses, do re ml or 
I, 2, 3, of the scale. With live glasses, we should get the first 
five tones of the scale, do re nti fa sol, or i, 2, 3, 4, 5. Con- 
siderable adjusting may be necessary to get an entire scale of 
eight tones, or even to get five tones. It helps to use glasses of 
more than one size. These tuned water glasses are great fun for 
children of intermediate grades. If one has a sufficient number 
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of glasses from which to choose, it is possible to find glasses 
with the desired tones when empty- In that case we have no 
uouble with water evaporation changing the pitch. 

The same idea may be adapted in more lasting form by 
using bottles, preferably hung by strings from a bottle rack, 
constructed for the purpose. By keeping die bottles corked to 
prevent evaporation, the pitch of each bottle will change very 
little. For the bottle rack it is recommended to have eight or 
more bottles, including a complete scale do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, 
ti, do or r, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Children in the upper grades 
will enjoy having a bottle rack. 

Melody Bells; Song Bells 

Various types of miniature xylophones arc a great addition 
to the musical equipment of the upper grades. Some of the 
best ones have wo rows of metal bars, which are struck with 
small mallets. The front row would probably be white and the 
rear row black, corresponding respectively to the white and 
black keys of the piano. Some have only one row and include 
only the diatonic scale, that is, they have only the tones cor- 
responding to the white keys on the piano, without chromatic 
tones. These are much less satisfactory, since only tunes in the 
key of C can be played on them. 

These miniature xylophones, called Melody Bells, Song 
Bells, or other names by the different manufacturers, are not 
all equally good. It is important to get one which is built rea- 
sonably well in tunc, which some are not. Another type of 
melodic bells has each bar mounted individually in its own 
block of wood. These are called Tuned Resonator Bells. In 
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using them, the blocks may be arranged at will, so that if only 
a few tones are wanted, the odiers may be pushed back out of 
the way. See Chapter X on selection of equipment before buy- 
ing. 

The alert teacher w'ill find many w’ays to use melodic bells. 
Merely having a set in the room is good for children who like 
to experiment in playing tunes by themselves, by ear or by 
note. If the bells are easily accessible, they will be used at un- 
planned times, during recess periods, or before and after school. 
In addition, they are useful to have when music reading is be- 
gun; they can be an aid in learning neu’ songs, particularly in 
rooms which have no piano. Still another use is as part of a 
melody orchestra, to be used with flutes and other instruments. 
A grade which is ambitious may wish to make its own xylo- 
phones; they are not too difflcult to make. See Chapter VIII. 

Autoharp 

An instrumcnc which will fascinate the older children is the 
autoharp. It has long been available, but was not widely used, 
although its popularity is now growing. By means of it, simple 
chord accompamments may be played. The instrument is laid 
upon the lap or upon a tabic directly in front of the player. 
Tlie playing requires almost no skill, since each chord, as de- 
sired, is selected by pressing on a small bar which is marked 
with the name of the chord. In pressing on the bar, one auto- 
matically (hence the name “auto’-harp) silences all notes 
accept the ones which arc part of the desired chord. The pla^’cr 
then strokes across the strings with a small pick or with the 
fingers. One should experiment; some prefer the tone made 
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with a pick on one side of the bars, while others prefer the 
tone made with the fingers and prefer to stroke on the other 
side of the bars. 

Tlic autoharp comes in two common sizes, the small one 
having five chords, while the larger one has nvclve chords, 
thus making it possible to play in a greater number of kej's and 
\^■^th more variety of chords. The cost will probably be twelve 
to twenty dollars for the smaller model, nsxnty to thirt)' doU 
lars for the larger one. The small instrument is suitable for an 
elementary school, the large one for a junior high, or for an 
advanced sixth grade. 

Many recent efementarj' school song books conwln some 
songs with chords indicated. This makes it cosj' to use the auto- 
harpj it is equally helpful if the chordmg is to be done with 
piano or voices. Chording is a welcome and stimulating addition 
to singing activities in the upper grades; see Chapter IV, 

Piano 


Rooms fortunate enough to have a piano will find it useful 
for many things. If pianists arc available in the school, it can 
be used with many parts of the school program. If pianists arc 
not available, or if they are, it can and should be used by as 
many as possible of the other children— those who do not take 
lessons, as well as those who do. It will add much to the re- 
sources of the musical activities of the class if it is used con- 
siderably, particularly in the upper grades, for exploratory’ 
picking out of melodies by car, for playing simple tunes by 
note {as recommended for the song bells), and for chordmg, 
as suggested for the autoharp. Recent elementary’ school song 
books such as Together We Smg and the Nev: Music Hori- 
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zons series provide help in this direction by showing pictures 
of the keyboard, and by explaining simple chords needed in 
various keys. 

Instruction on Band and Orchestral Instruments, 
and Piano 

Band and orchestral instruments are not discussed in this 
volume for the reason that it is usually desirable that they be 
taught by teachers who have had special instrumental training, 
rather than by the classroom teacher. This book deals entirely 
with things which the classroom teacher can do as part of the 
regular classroom program in music. We think it important 
that every child have the opportunity of learning to play an 
instrument of the orchestra or band, if he wishes, as part of the 
program of instruction provided by the school. For relating to 
the instrumental program Nevj Musk Horizons Series has a 
separate series of instrumental books called Instrumental 
Horizons. Our Sinpng World and The Americmi Singer se- 
ries have instrumental parts to some of the songs printed in the 
regular song books. 

Piano lessons for all who wish them arc also greatly to be 
desired. In the past few years, many schools whose leaders 
feel they cannot undertake to provide free piano lessons, make 
it possible for the children to take, during school hours, class 
lessons in piano, for very small fees— often nven^-five to 
thirty cents per lesson per child. Where caught by teachers 
who understand the teaching of piano in classes, and who are 
adequately trained in die special techniques of class piano 
instruction, it is gready to be commended. 

The piano can also be a valuable asset for many aedriries of 
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in the classroom, for use xvith particnlar songs, or for other 
special uses. Among these are the Chinese gong, 

L maracas, castanets, the tom-tom or drum of a mm-tom 
type {which gives a resonant hollow sound m cont^ to he 
^„d of an ordinary snare drum) and other drums. Smce mch 
instruments are used only 

sidered as necessary equipment, but they add much the 
interest built up in connection with cettam projects. 

Melody Orchestras 

A project which is seldom undertaken, y“ ""htch mee« w.th 

considerable success and much interest, “ ' ^ ° “fnrmation” 
melody orchestra. We hesitate to use the word foroan 
since ihat implies a formal organizatton, and 
strictly an informal activity or class project, y w • 

the grouping together of several flutes and fifes, ome auto 
harpl and melodic bells makes up what we may “H 0 ^ 
orchestra, and the children may have great fun pl W “ 
gether. The mote closely it is tied m wiA the other 
activities, the more interesting and worth whde n becomes. 

SUGGESTED INSTRUCTION BOO^ AND 
SOURCES OF MATERIALS 

Some of the classroom instrumcno come Xlany of our 

pamphlets included, but additicwl inatem with some of 

modern songbooks make proviHon for Chapter IV. Additional 

the songs; this is discussed in the latter part of Chapter iv. 
booklets suggested: 
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the regular classroom. Many colleges offer piano classes for 
elementary education majors. Recently the powerful idea of 
keyboard experience for every child has become very convinc- 
ing. Just as we said “You Can Teach Music,” tve now say “And 
You Can Teach Keyboard Experiences to Your Children.” We 
have added a chapter at the end of this book to tell you how! 
Harmonica 

The harmonica may be used as a class project. It is inexpen- 
sive, easy to learn, and has much appeal for recreation. The 
less expensive models are suggested for class use. 

Other Instruments 

While not advocated for a class project because of cost and 
difficulty of playing, the guitar is well wortli bringing into the 
classroom when a student is found who plays one. It may be 
used by itself, or as an accompaniment instrument for singing, 
or t ® same general results as those sought in using the auto- 
arp. ccasionally we find someone who plays the accordion, 
t may also serve as a focus of interest. They are more difficult 
to play, and much more expensive to buy. A simpler instru- 
ment which comes into popularity from time to time is the 
uloiJele. Like any instrument capable of being used for a 
c or mg background, the ukulele may be used with class- 
room smging. 

RJsythm Instruments 

In addition to instruments of the rhythm band (see Chapter 

), many r ythm instruments are interesting /or occasional 
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For Auroharp; 

Autoharp Accompaniments to Old Favorite Songs: Blair, Evanston, 
III., Summy-Birchard, 1958- 

For Tonette, Song Flute, Flutophone, and similar instruments: 

Flutophone Classroom Afethod, Van Pelt and Ruddick, Cleveland 
15, Ohio, Trophy Products Company, 1948. 

LefsPlay the Classroom Instrvments,Stip\ts (ensemble experiences 
for various instruments), Carl Van Roy (impany, N.Y., 1958. 
Melody Fun, Buchtel, Qucago, Lyons Band Instrument Co., 1938. 
Modem Pre-Band Method, Freeman, N.Y., Robbins Music Corpora- 
tion, 19J0. 

Play and Sing Book, The, Slind, Evanston, 111 ., Summy-Birchard. 
Pre-lnstntment Method, Weber, Rockville Centre, L.I., N.Y., Bel- 
win, Inc., 1950. 

Tonette Tunes and TeebwiV, Davis, Chicago, Rubank, Inc., 1941. 
For Melody Flute; 

Self Instructor for Melody Flutes, Lanahan, Laurel, Md., Melody 
Flute Company, {948. 

For Piano, for classroom use: ^ 

Keyboard Way to Music, DuBois, Charlotte, Evanston, III., Summy- 
Birchard. . . / 

Piano for Cltssroom Mush, Pace, Roben. Prentice-Hall, 1956. 
nano Teachers’’ Textbook (tentative title), Nelson, Mary Jarman, 
N.Y., IV. W. Norton, publication date to be announced. This book 
IS for the piano teacher rather than the regular classroom teacher, 
but brings many interesting ideas for teaching. 

Appendix D for further discussion on piano. 

There arc many firms that specialize in school muric materials for the 
elementary grades. Some of them are: 

Oiildren’s Music Center, 2858 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6. 
Educational Music Bureau, 30 East Adams St., Chicago 3. 

Jenkins Music Company, Kansas Gty, Mo. 

Lyons Band Instrument Company, ztj West Lake Sr., Chicago 6. 
Fenpole Products, 2917 Avenue ^ Brooklyn 29, N.Y., (woodnind 
recorders, rhythm instruments, and other products). 

Whimey s, 150 Powell Street. San Francisco a. 



CHAPTER Vlll 


MAKE A SONG— OR MAKE A DRUM 

If you ake a good teacher, you bmld a l^e F”"" 
classroom activity upon the interest of t e c . 
special importance in music, where the creaave e emen 
large. A master teacher is able to buUd up a terrtfic mtcr^t m 
something which is ordinarily as dull as dry ones, u 
has so many avenues open to interest appea at every 
ble teacher can make use of many of them. 

“Creative Music” once had something of a bad 
some musicians, who saw in it mainly a sort of g on c 
training in which children spent so much ume nu * ng 
mcntt th« they had Uttlc time left for the real that u 
music, itself. Any hobby can be ridden to an extreme 
one was evidently carried to extreme in ® ^'v cases, nstru 
making can be an interesting part, but it k ony a 
broad program of creativity in music. ” . 

makes a powerful appeal to interest and it will indeed be made 
use of by the alert and skillful teacher. , 

As SVC said in Chapter II, all music is either “tatatt « ' 

creative, and the line distinguishing the t\vo is 
difficult to define. Among activities which arc c 
ative, we have creative making of songs, creatne ) 
response and dramatic improvisation, crcatisc m 
rhythmic and melodic instruments, and many ot crs. 
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THE ELEPHANT 


SJowly 

Klnderpiriea 



Son will Stine, sake IteojrowjIUIawillBaJtethso slrony.- 


After a fire in a neighboring building, one third grade made 
several songs about the firemen. Here are two of the best 
oncs._ 
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rhythmic expression is dealt with in Chapter V. We shall here 
consider those avenues of creative music having to do with the 
making of songs and the making of instruments. 

A most interesting musical activity is the making of songs — 
or, we might say, the composing of songs, if we wish to sound 
more formal about it. Let it not be said, or even thought, that 
children must wait until the upper grades or high school before 
attempting to make songs. That would be far from the truth. 
Indeed, one of the most productive places for creative activity 
of this kind is with children of kindergarten and primary age. 
Many small children are constantly making up songs or frag- 
ments of songs. Most of these are never written dosvn, but 
they are created, nevertheless. It is interesting to take dosvn 
these song fragments— preferably with the child all unaware 
that they arc being recorded. 

If you ask, what is the proper age at which to begin creative 
song-making, the answer is — at any age! It is much to the in- 
terest of the adults and also of the children themselves to svrite 
do^ the songs and bits of songs which are made hy them. 

ere are some interesting examples of songs made by 
younger children. They have come from different grades, dif- 
Ment schoob. We have no way of knowing just how much 
e teachers helped, in addition to copying down the songs, 
rom Working with children in a large number of schools, 
on ever, we certainly know that songs of this quality can be 
composed by the children when they are given suitable en- 
couragement. 
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,g= rather than help the chadren. It also hinders the develop- 

ment of their originality^. . . i j -c 

In the first place, if we are to start with ongmal words, as 
is often the case, we should scan the words before ancmptmg 
to pot music wnth them. Thus, we arrange the v or ^ 

there ^vill be a regular recurrence of a pattern of strong an 
weak beats, such as ( i) strong-weak strong-wak strong-wra^ 
or (a) strong-weak-weak strong-weak-weak sttong-w 
weak, or (3) strong-weak-wcak-weak strong-w ' ., 

strong-wJk-weak weak. We would, in such cases, ontoariy 
expect to use for these, respectively (i) >-2 *“i * ^ ^ 

.-a-3 .-a-3 and (3) .-a-3-4 —3-4 —3-4- F” 
i-j ts*e would usually vsc j/ 4 meter signature, , 

i-a-3 i-a-3 we would use probably 3/4 or possibly d/8i for ^ 
.-a-3-4 .-a-3-4 .-a-3-4 we would probably pro«de mus^c tn 
4/4 tune. E«n this is not necessarily reqnirei For 
we tvanted to provide music for this line: ^ ' .. 

down the street” we should first mark off where e 
■ of the munc would come by placing a bar line, m e 
just before each accented syllable (the place o e 
determined by reading aloud). Thus, in this case, t e ^ . 

would precede the italicized syllables: IVe zte tca 
dovm the street. We would normally then use 2/4 mne, 
said, with quarter notes. But we could use 3/ 4 time, ^^2 
note for each accented syllable, and a quarter note 
unaccented syllable. These, obviously, are the simp est P 
examples, but they indicate the trend of Ac proc ^ m 
All sorts of variations may be used; sometimes an 
occurs, in which we can use t>vo eighth notes m p ac 
quarter note. We then try ringing bits of melody, 7 
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FIRE 


Grade 3 



Seethefire! SeetheHrel KerecoinesllienrMnaDdcrwQtlieBtTeet! 


Hur-ry, hor-ty, Come right rjulcki Myhouse is not 



Tott’d het-ter hur» ry or 


it won’t last I 


Much interest may develop in making songs in the upper 
grades as a class project. The songs may be composed by au 
individual child, or tW'O or more may work together on one 
song. It wull be helpful to follow a few suggestions having to 
do with fitting words and music together. (That is assuming 
that we wish them to fit in the usual rhythmic style; some 
modem songs, like some modem music, do not concern them- 
selves with following the usual customs.) While the teacher 
will be' needed to write down the song, she should guard against 
the temptation to help too much in creating the song, in order 
to make it, as she thinks, better. Too much help may discour- 
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SAFETY SOLDIERS 



0 • tiey the pa-trols be • fore yoa-start to 



cross the ba • sy street. Tfaetr du > ly Js to 



help and teach the chil'^dren that they meet. 


The maldng of a nvo-pait song is more of a challenge but all 
the more interesting when the children arc equal to it. The 
one on the next page, The Toumameut, fitted in well with a 
social stuics unit then under way. 

Creative music as applied to the making of instruments has 
long been a matter of some disagreement among music educa- 
tors. Some have held it to be one of the most fascinating and 
cnjo}'3blc parts of the music program, u'hilc others have con- 
sidered it almost, if not quite, entirely a waste of time. “Fine 
for craft work or manual training” they would say, “but after 
it really isn’t making music.” Wc should like to take a mid- 
dle ground and say that, in any program of musical activities 
based upon interest of the boys and girk, the making of simple 
instruments may justifiably have a part. If nor carried to ex- 
treme, it can be a valuable and samubiing pan of the music 
program. 

As a matter of fact, in saying "not carried to extreme,” wc 
take cognisance of tlic most valid objections of the purists. Wc 
have kno\vn of some muac programs where the making of 
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until we decide what we like best. We must then repeat it until 
we have it firmly in mind. 

The next problem has to do with writing down the song, 
after we have created it. This requires some musical back- 
ground; a suggestion or two may be helpful. First, locate do, 
or the keynote. This can be done fairly easily after singing 
through a few times. In most cases the song will end on do 
( I of the scale) — sometimes on mi (or 3) otsol (5). If there s 
a real feeling of repose on the final note, it is probably the key- 
note (do). Next, select some easy key, with few flats or 
sharps. The key of F, with one flat, might be good, or maybe 
D, with two sharps — depending on how high or low the song 
goes. Find your starting note — ^it will probably be do, mi or 
sol — then, by singing along slowly, try to determine where 
each note falls on the staff. If a piano is at hand with which to 
explore, that will help a great deal— otherwise it is almost im- 
perative that the person writing down the song have some skill 
at sight-reading by syllables or numbers. 

In the upper grades some of the children will be able to help 
in writing down their own songs. These next two would be 
within the ability of some. 

THE BIRDS IN THE TREZTOPS 


Gride 4 
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instrument became such an W””' 

was little and sometimes no nme left for singing, ^ 

tening, and for the other important parts 

The making of instruments can start wth the ry p 
In 4= Idnderprten and first grade they mate 
instead of bu^ 'hent. Rhythm band “ 

bought may look shiny and new, at first, h>« 
whi4 are made can also he the proud possesstons of the chd 
drcn who bring them together. Ihe hotse shoe whtch nte 
the place of the triangle, the worn out 
bottle caps wired at intervals around IB p • 

serves as a tambourine, the nail keg ^ "rnTy 

rubber inner-tube for a drum head-all these and more may 
take their place in the rhythm band. 

Moving along farther, the tuned water g , 

suggested in Chapter VII as part of the 
program for the classroom are surely a parr of >h 
maklg of instruments. We didn't discuss tn f ' ^ 

rack, which was to serve the same purpose “ ' B ’ 

in more lasting form, but w-e did mention n m the same chapte 
Any kind of wooden rack which would serve “ P> “ “ 
hang the botdes, and which would not turn over east!), would 

%“uf now° we are hardly smrted. Anyone 'vho U .riouriy 
interested in the creative making of musira ^ 

read one or mote of the books of Mrs. Satw " j 

tit-e Munc, Creatkc Music m ,be Home. The Di™' 
others. These will give insaluablc ideas and sugg 
cetning the making of such instrumenB. perfection 

Before going further, let’s emphasree that the pen 
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various materials, from smaU dnms »p to the 
a nail keg for a starting point. A rub^r tnner "be J » =tve » 
a drum head when stretched taut and tacked around the edg«. 
Hides and skins are good, also, providmg a f “ “ 

sound. Sometimes it is possible to buy from a "tustc store a 
“second” or imperfecr drum head which wtll serve perfectly 
well for a school made drum. 


SUGGESTED BOOKS 
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Association for aiUhood Education, uoo isth St., 

5, D.C, Childrirt Cm Mate U, 1954- . ,i,j Ele- 

aiitomia State Depittiiient of Education, Music Edt 
rwwifjrjr Scfcoo/, Sacramento, Califn ‘W' , . injo. 
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McMdlan, L. Eileen, Guiding Children; Cssaash Through 
ton, Ginn, 1959. Aid in er^e activity. j; Elementary 

Nordholm, Harriet, and Carl Thompson A y ,, p Rcfer- 

Scbool Music. Minneapolis. Schmitt, Hall A ■"eCi^D. 

ence on previous page conccrmogaylophone TO i j^ Cianroom 

Nye, Uoberi E, and Biomar Betgelhon, Appendit, 

Teacher,, Engleviood ailts. N.J, Brent, ce-H.H, ipSt- r'PP' 
on instrument tmlcing. . _ , „ in Summv-Birch- 

Timmenmn, Maurine, L<t's Teacb Music., Evans o . i 


1 immerman, Aiaunne, s * - 

ard, 1958. Excellent help on making instruments. 
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of the instruments created is not the most imporunt ttog 
—creativity in making instruments can be wonh while in a 
small way, just as can creativity wth other things. We have 
tried to say that the making of a very simple song, or song 
fragment, can be important. So, also, the making of a simple 
rhythm instrument can be important to the child who makes 
it and, indirectly, can be important to us. 

Experimenting with sound can be a fascinating project for 
an upper grade group. As a start they can make some of the 
familiar simple rhythm band instruments. By curiosity and 
experiment they can discover ways of making many different 
lands of sounds. Shaking a small bo.x full of pebbles, rubbing 
together a pair of sand blocks (made by tacking sand paper 
onto wooden blocks), striking various sizes and shapes and 
kinds of metal (a brake drum from an automobile makes an 
interesting sounding gong) — all of these things make interest- 
ing and varied sounds. 

Certain kinds of hard stone when struck will make a pleasing 
musical sound; they can be selected of various sizes so as to 
make sounds of different pitch. 

Wood, too, can be selected for this purpose. A good xylo- 
phone can be made of strips of hard wood of proper kind, size, 
shape and thickness. By experimenting, boj’S and girls can dis- 
cover some pieces of hard wood which wU give a musical 
sound when struck. Instructions for making a .xylophone of 
this type can be found in various books, including Keys to 
Teaching Elementary School Music by Thompson and Nord- 
holm. 

Among the more mteresting things for children to make are 
drums and tom-toms. These may be made in any size and of 
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much if they are concerned primarily tvith 
events. We most know how the people hved ^ 

and what their social life was, if we are » 
standing of them. Similarly, if we are 
graphiml sense and striving to learn 

neighbors in South America, we rnust a^ j^owledge of 
mem facts about their history and 

their customs and mstitutions, their ^ greater 

dustry and commerce, combme to make for much grea 

understanding of the real people possibilities for 

Let’s consider a little further, s Further details 

the use of music in a unit on Som ^onJa course 

may be found, in various places, sue vi^j^tarv School 
of study, endded dfriric Education in the Bentenmy 
Here are a few of the possibilities: 

Singing of South American songs (there are many interestmg 
and beautiful ones) 

Dancing some South Amencan American 

Making and experimenting with 

interesting concert music and folk 

A“™t events invesdgadon into 

posers, and South American concert artists no 

country. . , 

V rtif* \Vest\vard Move- 

But maybe your unit hap^ to be ^ 

ment, not on South America at all. ) 

that case your boys and girls will want to. 
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MUSIC DOESN’T WALK ALONE 

If you really want music to function in an important way in 
your classroom, and to mean something to the boys and girls 
there, you are going to use it in lots of ways, just as everyone 
else does who has any broad conception as to its possibilities. 
You will use it for special occasions; music has alwaj'S been 
strong there. You will use it as part of integrated learning — m 
all of your units of study. You will use it for some of your 
recreation periods, for rest periods, and at odd times, such as 
before and after school. In fact, for some teachers, it becomes 
a problem to keep music from taking too much of the time. In 
actual practice, however, teachers who complain about its tak- 
ing too much time are usually the teachers who soil have an 
overemphasis on drill material of all kinds, and who find that 
they can not do all that the modem school demands, plus a lot 
of “mental discipline" drill material which they still want to 
use, whether it has any relation to daily living, present or fu- 
ture, or not. 

But whether you prefer to talk about integration, or about 
units of study, or however you wish to set up your music pro- 
gram, the fact is that the day by day instruction carried on in 
your classroom will be more vital, more meaningful, more 
interesting and enjoyable if it includes a considerable amount 
of music, especially music that is related to the other things 
which you are teaching. 

Obviously, social studies of a historical nature do not mean 

142 
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Sing some of the songs that were popular in covered wagon 
days, such as Oh, Susanna 

Dance some of the folk dances that were popular at that 
time — again. Oh, Susanna furnishes a good song for a 
dance. 

Of course, there are lots of others. Steps for the same 
tune, called Oh, California, may be found in the song book 
Our La}id of Song. Frequently a class will make their o^vn 
steps for a given song. 

Sing and listen to some of the music that belongs to the West 
today such as Cou’boy songs. We’ve visited hundreds of 
schools in the past few years and we haven’t found one 
yet where they didn’t know Honte on the Range — but we 
seldom heard the many other good cowboy songs, such as 
(i) Good-Bye, Old Paint (a) Night Herding Song. 
Indian Music — Indian chants, drums, tom-toms— <ome 
to be sung, others to be Ibtened to from records. 

Listen to some of the music that has been written recently 
about the West, (i) popular songs of recent years, such 
as Do 72 ’r Fence Me In (2) concert music, such as Grand 
Canyon Suite. The familiar theme from one portion of 
this suite, called On the Trail has been used as the theme 
for a popular radio program for years. 

Compose some western songs of your own. 

A sixth grade with which we arc acquainted composed this 
cowboy song. Don’t you think it a nice one? 
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Indian units inspired these ori^al songs in widely separated 
schools: 

SEMINOLES ON THE TRAIL 

Grade 8 



hearoof ar-row8 go Althe deerandcotthe doe aoonl 


CALL TO THE RISING SUN 

Grade S 



tall and ilpe O Son, 0 San, 0 Son, a - rise. 


Quite obviously, these units wWch we have mentioned are 
likely to be found in the upper grades. What about the lower 
grades? The answer is, of course, that our better lower grade 
books abound in material for units — not only songs, but also 
suggestions for rhythm work, listening, and other activmes. 
So, if you want material for uiuts, try one of these modem 
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books; Our First Alusic^ New Aiusic Horizo 72 s, Our Singing 
World, and The American Singer for unit material for (i) 
The Home (2) Pets and Toys (3) The Circus, The Zoo, and 
Animals, (4) many others suitable for first grade. 

But what, you may ask, are we to do when we come to a 
unit which doesn’t lend itself particularly well to music? Ah, 
that’s a nice question. Let’s just say that that is the time when 
part of our music will be quite independent from the unit of 
study then in progress. Ir often happens that the unit doesn’t 
offer sufficient possibilities for a broad range of musical activi- 
ties. Let’s remember that the unit and the unit plan are not 
sacred. The unit exists for the children, nor children for the 
unit. Whenever it does not serve the needs of children suffi- 
ciently well, we must adapt our total program accordingly. 
Very often, therefore, we shall want to do a considerable 
amount of music which is not at all connected with the unit. 
Do it, by all means! 

On the other hand, it often happens that units which at first 
do not seem to be particularly w'clJ adapted to music will later 
be found to be vety well adapted, if we but search for materi- 
als, and search ourselves for ideas. Let’s not use artificial forcing, 
however, to try to make the music fit the unit. Better just bring 
it in, admitting that it is not a part of the unit, but that it seems 
desirable at that time. 

All of which brings to mind a distinction between music 
correlation and music integration. The very definitions of the 
two u'ords help us to understand the difference. These may 
not be tj’pical examples, but all too often, in the case of cor- 
relation, the music is dragged in to fit, as best it can, a learning 
situation already in existence. In the right kind of integration. 
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can be used in a general unit, (the Wesnvard movement), or 
in a music unit — one which is built entirely upon music, or it 
may be used where instruction is not carried on through umts, 
but in a departmentalized manner. In this second type o 
integration we are merely emphasizing again the importance o 
usmg many different types of music activities— that they assist 
and reinforce each other when used together in a far more 
effective manner than when they are all blocked off separate y. 
In other words, ways should constantly be sought to tie to- 
gether the various musical activities of the classroom. Here are 
some examples: (i) singing, part-singing, and singing wit 
instrumental accompaniment (such as autoharp) should grow 
along together. The writing of original songs, though done less 
often, should obviously be closely connected with singing 
activities, (2) The use of informal instruments, such as me- 
lodic flutes and fifes or such as the autoharp, should be closely 
related to singing activities. Many of our modem song books 
have chords indicated for autoharp or piano; many, also, have 
songs in^cated which are suitable for playing on melody in 
struments of the flute and fife type, (See p. 60.) (3) Listening 
should at all times be closely connected with singing, not only 
^ough more careful listening to the singing itself, but also 
through listening to related music. When singing Christmas 
Carols, it adds much to the interest to listen to some fine re- 
cordings of Christmas Carols, or to listen to carols sung by 
other groups of singers. Recordings of instrumental music can 
often be found which are closely related to particular songs. 
(4) Folk dances and the singing of the folk songs which go 
'^^th them are obviously connected. These are only a few 
^*^plcs which may point the w'ay to others. 

An activity that many schools find very interesting is the 
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however, the music is in there from the start— it is part and 
parcel of the development as it proceeds — the whole thing 
grows together, as a whole, as a untt, which, in fact, it often is. 

Music in these units should be all-inclusivc, just as the music 
we have been discussing all the dme. Not just songs not 
just listening. The music develops as we go along — we don t 
work out everything else and then add the music. In the West- 
ern unit, you remember, we will have unison songs, part songs, 
songs with autoharp (or guitar) accompaniment, folk dances 
of the early West, listening to concert music and other music 
of and about the West, making up a song of our own (such as 
the Pasadena children did in Covered Wagon Days, page 5 of 
Our La7id of Song, for example) and making an Indian drom. 

In looking for songs for our units, there are rw’o possibilities. 
Let us use Holland as an example. We may use songs which 
have been written abotit Holland, about Dutch children, 
about windmills and tulips and the other things we associate 
with Holland, or ^ve may use real Dutch songs, such as the 
beautiful and inspiring Prayer of Thmksgiving. While we 
wouldn’t rule out all songs about Holland, especially those 
made in the classroom by the children as a creative project, it 
is perfectly clear that for genuine integration the songs we 
should look for are the real songs of Holland. 

We should like to suggest three kinds of integration, the 
purpose of our classification being to help emphasize the im- 
portance of each. First, there is integration in which music, 
literature, social studies and others all grow along together as 
part of one big plan or unit. That’s the kind of integration 
which we have just been discussing. 

Second, there is integration between the various types of 
musical activities of the classroom. This type of integration 
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The third type of integration which we wish to suggest is 
that which ties together music of the classroom an^d music from 

X-F of the same school, or from other schooW^^^^^ 

non-school music activities. To suggest hut a few 
(0 programs at the elementary school by otehestt^bm o 
choml poups from the high school. “X 

individual instruments in the classroom, (j) ' ■ y , ^^^^1 
dren of a particular classroom to a school orch 
-in the elementary school or in 

can be closely tied in with the smdy of instruments of 
orchestra, as a part of listening aaiviues. 

Music for Special Holidays , e . 

The use of music for special occasions 

beingjustanotherformof integration. For r ’ ^ j 

giv4 and various patriotic ,ed i, aJ 

fn important place, even in schools which 

times. Indeed, it often happens that music “B' 

responsibility at such times, when the resp 

beX Jound. We visited one Christmas 

long ago that was not good, for the very reason 

hUi^ was not shared. Wic music was P^^'j 3’. “” h, 

seemed Ultely that the teacher m , he Christ- 

bcstshccould.and wc surely fa' or th . g rlmnl who "'as 

mas stor,.. and if there was any tmeher in the .bool 
interested in beautiful and effeeme e’ Tf there "'as 
evident that she had not been called upon to ^ 
anpnc in the school who had “ ^ ,vcrc no 

c'ndcnt that she, too, had not taken p i 

dcconrions, and the mjion that here 

hate. In brief, one could not escape the conclusion 
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making of pictures to accompany musical activities. Some of 
these take larger forms, such as murals and friezes. One of these 
that was created to accompany rf»c study of Hansel and Gretel 
faces page ijr. Other pictures will be found in Chapters IV, 
VI and VII. 

The song shown below was inspired by a unit in social 
studies, but it might just as well have been an outgrowth of 
interest in the opera Aida, for which dramatizations are shown 
in Chapter VI. 


THE LAND OP THE RIVER NILE 

Crftde 6 



col- or bright A - long Us banks of gold* en sand, the 



Land oflheRiv er Nile, the Land oftheEiv-er Nile. 
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Shepherds, Shake Off Your Drowsy Sleep CJ 
Sleep of the Infant Jesus (Gevaert) SA 
Tannenbaum, O (Ob Christmas Tree) CJ, K, HM 
Twelve Days of Christmas, The SA 
Wassail Song (Here We Come a~Wandering) SA, K 
What Child Is This? HM, K 

KEY TO SOURCES OR THE ABOVE SON*CS 

CJ = Christmas Carols from Many Countries — CoJcman and 
Jorgensen 

SA — Sin^'n^ America — Zanzig 
K s The Christmas CaroIerY Book — Kvammc 
HAI » Christmas Carols and Choruses 

Music far Its Owt Special Occasions 
Music fits into all sorts of special occasions of a general na- 
ture. \Vc should not overlook, however, ihe great value of 
certain special occasions primarily for music. Of these, one of 
the finest types is the all-county or all-city festival for elemen- 
tary schools, or, a festival involving several schools. There are 
many ways of planning such a festival, some simple, some 
elaborate. We are inclined to favor the simple ones, and tve arc 
definitely prejudiced in favor of having the elementary festival 
entirely separate from the high school festival. The standards 
are so different, the type of performance so different. 

There is a thrill which comes in singing in verj’ large groups 
and which comes in no other way. Tliai thrill can be achieved 
through a large fesch’al, intxiji’ing many schools, and in which 
the participating schools have previously learned the same 
songs. As wc said, there arc various wa)^ of planning such an 
affair, but wc think some of the following considerations are 
impornmt: 
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was just the opposite of a whole-school affair. Very likely 
one overworked teacher did it all, and the result was a dbap- 
pointing Christmas program, which might have been beautiful 
and effective at little cost in money, through making it a 
project of many. 

In the selection of music for special occasions it is important 
to find variety of material, using not the same every time. There 
is a vast number of beautiful Christmas carols, and while we 
would never advocate laying aside the favorite familiar ones, 
it is most rewarding also to search for and to use some of the 
less familiar ones. Even where carols with words to fit a par- 
ticular scene are needed, it is not too difficult to find beautiful 
carols with suitable texts among the great number of available 
ones. 

If you would like to find some additional Christmas carols 
for your repertoire, here are some which are well suited for 
use in the elementary grades (we are purposely omitting the 
naming of those which arc known by nearly everyone): 

Angeh We Have Heard on High CJ, HM, K 
As Each Happy Christmas (very easy) K 

Aii'ay in a Manger (“Luther” melody, see page 63 this book) CJ. K 

Boar’s Head Carol, The CJ, K 

Christmas Spring (Catalonian) SA 

Coventry Carol {LuUay, Thou Little Tiny Child) K 

Deck the Hall CJ, K, HM 

Friendly Beasts, The CJ 

Good Christian Men, Rejoice JC, HM, K 

Good King Wenceslaus CJ, K 

I Saw Three Ships K 

Let Our Gladness Know No End CJ 

March of the Kings {Marche des Rots) CJ 

Pat-a-pan {Wille Take Your Drstm) SA 
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(6) For effective mass anging, it is important that the 
songs be learned correctly^ and well learned, and that they be 
learned from the same books. Frequently we run into trouble 
when one school learns a song from one song book and an- 
other school learns what is thought to be the same song from 
another book. There are often variations in words, and in 
notes, as printed in various song books. Therefore, in selecting 
the songs, and announcing them to the participating schools, 
we should say something like this: 

Ohf Susanna, verses t and j, unison on verse, j-parts on 
chorus, from XYZ song book, published by Blank Publishing 
Co. If the instructions arc as explicit as that, much trouble svill 
be avoided. 

(7) It is important to include a variety of songs, well 
selected for beautiful effects — some unison, some n>*o*part, 
some songs with descants, some rounds. Songs wth compli- 
cated rhythms, or songs having irregular phrases with frequent 
starts or stops are unsulted for massed singing of large groups 
because of the difficulty of sta)-ing together. 

(8) In all cases where possible, w is well to have at least a 
few of the songs available in recorded form. Where suitable 
phonograph records arc available, it makes for greater accu- 
rac)’ in learning the songs. Often rimes, if non-copyright songs 
are used, they can be recorded ivithin the school or school 
s)-stcm, to save monc\’, though the results may not be as good 
as if professional recordings were used. 

(9) There is sometimes the temptation to assign soprano 
pans ro certain grades or schools, with other grades or schools 
learning the alto parts. The object, of course, is to save rime in 
learning. But don’t .vield to the temptation — it eliminates the 
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(1) The festival should be primarily for the benefit of the 
children, even though the public should be invited to listen. 

(2) If primarily for the children, it will'probably be more 
simple — less fancy costuming, with a minimum of special out- 
fits which the parents must buy. After all, the music is the 
thing. A little showmanship will not do too much damage if 
the expense is kept at a minimum. We have seen some which 
were a delight to the eye as well as to the ear — one, for exam- 
ple, at an outdoor stadium, where children were dressed in 
white, the scene was at night, the lights were spotlights, 
turned entirely and only upon the children. But the simple 
ones can be fine, too, and very, very effective. 

(3) Grades used should probably be the upper grades. 
Massed singing means relatively less to the smaller children, 
and entails more rehearsal fatigue, and other problems. 

(4) If done primarily for the benefit of the children, it can 
be done at a minimum of expense, without the necessity of an 
extra day for rehearsal. Or, as is often the case in county fesu- 
vals, the school buses may bring the children to a central pomt 
by mid-morning, with a rehearsal scheduled then, followed by 
lunch — often picnic style — after which the final festival sing 
takes place, with the whole thing finished by 2 o’clock, and 
the children ready to pile back into the school buses agam to 
go to their respective parts of the county. 

(5) Music should be selected long in advance by a commit- 
tee representing many different schools. The songs should not 
be too many and not too difficult. They should be good 
enough to challenge the interest and best efforts of all con- 
cerned, yet not too difficult for ffie children and the teachers 
to learn. 
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Songs fmn the Veld, Marais, N,Y, G. Schirmer, 1941. 

Songs We Sing, The, Van Loon, N.Y., Simon and Schuster, 1936 (songs, 
with drawings by the author; very interesting). 

Songs America Sings, Van Loon and Casragnerta, N.Y., Simon and 
Schuster, 1939. 


Other booJes, not song books, of special interest for this chapter; 

America’s Musical Heritage, Burk, Meierhofer and Phillips, N.Y., Laid* 
Jaw Brothers, t939. Stories of music and music makers in American 
historj’. 

History Sings, Lincoln, Neb., The University Publishing Company, 1948. 
Backgrounds of American Music. 

Hov>Man Made Music, Buchanan, Oricago, FolJcit, rev, ipjj. An Inter- 
esting reader for teacher and for childttn of uppet grades. 

See also pp. 115, 116. 

Keyboard Junior and Young Keyboard Junior, ij^6 Oiapel St. New 
Haven 11, Conn. Two small and incapensivc music magazines for 
classroom use for listening activities. 
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fine experience of singing the songs in parts within the class- 
rooms, it greatly reduces pleasure and enjoyment in singing 
the songs before the festival, and it deprives the children of 
much valuable experience. 

SUGGESTED UST OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
SONG BOOKS 

Amencan Folk Songs for Chnstnm, Seegcr, N.Y., Doubleday, 1953. 
American Songbag, The, Sandburg, New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1946. 
Around the World in Song, N.Y., Dutton, 1939. 

Ballads, Carols, and Tragic Legends from the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains, Niles, N.Y., G. Schinner, 1937. 

Christmas Carols, Graham, Racine, Wise., Whitman Publishing Com- 
pany, 1938. 

Christmas Carols, Van Loon and Cascagnetta, N.Y., Simon and Schuster, 
« 937 - 

Christmas Carols and Clsomtes, Minneapolis, Schmitt, Hall and 
McCreary, 1933. 

Christmas Carols from Many Countries, Ojleman and Jorgensen, N.Y., 
G. Schirmer, 1934. Recommended for quality and variety; unison and 
two-part songs. 

Christmas Carolerf Book, The, Kvamme, Minneapolis, Schmitt, Hall and 
McCreary, 1935. 

Fireside Book of Folk Songs, Boni and Uoyd, N.Y., Simon and Schuster, 
1946. 

Groiof«g Up Muse, Volume II, Perham (Kront), Part Mge. ■■■', 
Neil A. Kjos Music Company, 1937. 

Latin American Song Book, Pan American Union, Boston, Ginn, 1942. 
Lullabies of Many Landr, Cbmmins, N.Y., Harper, 1941. 

Sing for America, Wheeler, N.Y., Dutton, 1944. 

Sing for Christmas, Wheeler, N.Y., Dutton, 1943. 

Singing America, Zanzig, Evanstwi, IIL, Summy-Birchard, 1940. 

Skip to My Lou, N.Y., Girl Scouts, 155 East 44th Street. 

Songs from the Hills and Plains, Wilson, ^lin^eapolis, Schmitt, HaU and 
McCreary, 1943. 
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piano, particularly in a schotJ where none of the teachers has 
had piano instruction. 

Phonographs. Eveiy school should have a good electric pho- 
nograph and each school having more than six teachers should 
have one phonograph for every four to six teachers. By a good 
phonograph, we do not necessarily mean an expensive one; we 
do mean one with a good tone quality, a phonograph large 
enough to have at least a 5-inch or a 6-inch speaker. We cannot 
expect good tone quality from the very small machines having 
only 3-inch or 4-inch speakers. 

It is difficult to find just the right school machine at a me- 
dium price. Many machines of suitable quality are too high in 
price because they include both record changer and radio. 
A record changer is an annoyance rather than an asset for 
regular elementary school classroom work. The radio feature 
is useful, but for a simple portable phonograph for daily work, 
it is advisable to have all the qualiQ^ possible built into the 
phonograph itself, even if necessary to sacrifice the radio. 

The phonograph should be a portable model, suitable to 
place on a table, and light enough in weight to be moved easily 
from room to room. Where the rooms needing to use the 
machine are all on one floor, it is a great advantage to have it 
mounted on large wheels; in that case it is not necessary to 
have a table model, but a larger and better machine may be 
used. 

Phonographs and records arc ordinarily built for operation 
at three different speeds, 78, 45, and 33 (revolutions per 
minute). While the 78 RPM speed is still essential for ele- 
mentary school use, it is equally important to be able to play 
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HINTS FOR PICKING YOUR EQUIPMENT 

Since the selection of the equipment is a difficult problem 
for many teachers, it may be well to make a few suggestions 
here. 

Tianos. Pianos are a major item of school equipment, and 
every school should have at least one, if at all possible. Obvi- 
ously, some very small schools may not be able to have them. 
Since new pianos are very expensive and old ones may be of 
questionable value, the piano problem is an acute one. Be- 
fore buying a used piano it is well to have the advice of some- 
one who knows something about pianos and who will take the 
time to examine it carefully. Upright pianos which are low 
enough in height so that the teacher can see over the top while 
playing are very much to be preferred over the old-fashioned 
tall ones. The small ones, being much lighter in w'eight, are 
also more easily moved about — another great advantage for 
school use. There should be lai^c-sized rollers or casters on all 
school pianos. Some school pianos are made in a light-colored 
oak finish, which is greatly to be desired, since it does not 
show scars easily, as do dark colors. 

Our final thought — ^whilc a piano is highly' desirable, it may 
not be the most important musical purchase for the small 
two-room or three-room school If a choice must be made, 
a good phonograph with a suiuble collection of records is 
needed much more and will probably be used more than a 
158 
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As a piece of furniture, it may have hardly a scratch, yet its 
actual value may be less than Sio. Indeed, it often happens that 
a school discovers, too late, that it was umvne to ^ 

a machine as a gift. It will cost much money to 
plav-ing condition, and then it may be too large and nnn leld) 
Laehinc for anything but to be placed in a comer of one r^m 
and stay there. Tone quality also may prove very disappomtmg, 
after ail the money is spent- 

Auwhttrp. The antoharps currently available seem ^ 
mainly from one manufacturer. They maj c oug 
music stores or from at least one of the large rnai ° u-p 

Montgomery Ward. Of the tavo popular sacs, "• 

costing from to Sro, with five chord bars, will ^ ^nd 
suitable bv some upper grade elassrooms. The arge . 

with thin'cen chord bars, and costing from $io to Sjo, is m 
challenging for an advanced group in the elementary grades or 
in the junior high school. 

Melodic Beils. Miniature xylophones or melodic bells arc 
available in various qualities and prices. 
names, such as Song Dells, Melody Dells, Tuned R^nat^ar 
Dells, given them by their manufacturers. Song Dells. i ■ 
1 1 ISII. wiih a range of about an octave and a half, melud ng 
"while notes and black notes," are well wonh the stx dollara 
or so of cost to any classroom. They - 

WallKtg and Aucc, 31 Mercantile Street, Worcester, ■ a 
chusetts. , „ . 

Schools wishing Urger and more elaborate bells TO) 
tmcfcstcd in the Tuned Resonator Bells, ^v^th cac 
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33 RPM records, and highly desirable to be able to play 45 
RPM records. We can no longer conscientiously recommend 
purchase of a single-speed phonograph; certainly if much money 
is to be spent, one should insist on a three-speed model. It should 
be possible to find one with good tone quality for less than 
one hundred dollars, especially if you have a reputable dealer 
who will sell at a substantia! school discount. Insist on a machine 
without a record changer for school use, so you can start and stop 
as needed. 

Schools having electrical shops can benefit by buying the 
major parts from one of the large wholesale radio supply houses 
which are found in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and other 
large cities. Phonographs are easily assembled and the advan- 
tages of money to be saved and quality to be gained are con- 
siderable. For a three-speed machine a dual needle or two 
needles are necessary, since the microgroovc records used at 
33 45 RPM speed require the right type of a fine needle, 

while the 78 RPi\l records need a coarser needle. 

By using the long playing, 33 RPM records, it is possible to 
have on a single record the amount of music that would re- 
quire several 78 RPM records. The increased convenience is 
more apparent in the upper grades, where longer pieces are 
used. There is also some saving in expense, since long playing 
records can often be bought at greater discounts. 

We strongly advise against buying used phonographs un- 
less one is an accurate judge of quality and performance. Many 
are the schools and friends of schools that have bought obso- 
lete machines for far more than their actual worth. A generous 
minded patron of the school may have the finest of motives in 
offering a machine at $50 which cost $350 a few years earlier. 
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a kind being needed for a school These ^ 

Gong, maracas, an Indian drum of the tom-tom YP=- ^ J 
should be seen before purchase, which « possible on^y m arger 
stores, unless bought by mail vdth return P™-* f “ ^ 
not satisfactory. Special attention should e pai svhich 

ity, which often varies considerably bettveenmstmmentstvhtch 

appear identical. 

mphn Band Instrun,en,s. Rhythm 

bought or they may be made. (See p. 1 39^ ^ Unupht 

in pU durability' in tone quality, ^ey may be bough 
in L. m as indiridual pieces, the latter bemg ble rf one 
has definite ideas about what is wanmd. They “"l 

or bought with return privileges. The arger ,.r,y.i,in 

pensive and add much to the cost of 'q“PP‘.'’S 
band. The tom-tom type of drum is more suitable and costs 


Thonograph Record!. See end of Chapter VI for list of recome 
mended records. 

Radio and TeUvision. If the school leaders can “ 

radio or television set will be used sufficient y to j 
cost involved, equipment should be sclcctc m tc ^ 

For all ordinary Lcosions, ebssroom ^ 

satisfactory than auditorium Ustening; ' “ 'r^clmuld be 
size of machine chosen. As with phonograp s, i 
remembered that good tone qualit)' cannot c inches 

^all radios that have speakers as small as three or four inches 

in diameter. 
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dividual!)' mounted, as mentioned on page 1 24. They are made 
by Ludwig and Ludwig and may be obtained from the manu- 
facturers at Elkhart, Indiana, or from regular music stores; cost 
depends upon the size of set purchased, up to fifty dollars or 
more. 

Melodic Flutes and Fi/er. There arc many instruments avail- 
able of this type, known by their own commercial names: 
Song Flute, Tonette, Flutophone, Symphonet, and others, 
which are available at retail music stores. The cost ranges from 
seventy-five cents to one dollar and fifty cents. Some teachers 
prefer the Melody Flute, (made by the Melody Flute Com- 
pany, Laurel, Maryland), a transverse instrument, held as one 
holds a flute, claiming for it a better tone quality. Its only 
disadvantage seems to be that k is a little more difficult to cover 
the tone holes properly. 

Recorders are much finer musically and cost more. They 
are not recommended for general classroom use, since they 
are much more difficult, but they would be excellent for a 
special interest group of advanced students. They are made 
by various manufacturers, mostly foreign. 

Teachers and parents arc cautioned against wasting money 
on a type of toy instrument in which the sound is made by 
humming into the instrument, the different notes being made, 
not by finger manipulation, but by humming different pitches. 
They come in various shapes, to imitate the appearance of 
miniature saxophones, comets, and others, but are not in any 
sense musical instruments. 


Miscellaneous Rhythn Instntments. Various rhythm instru- 
ments are a great asset for occasional use, only one or two of 
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It music has been omitted from your cteroom, W'iV 
day to begin. Your room may begin with a song, o 
singing game. Another room may begin with teenmg 
leeorded music. The important thing is not how X™ S ^ 
but that yon do begin-and after that, the important thing is 

n^XTe^nt Ig music, but it has been linumd to 
singing, or to phonograph listening, today is the day to start 
soriing new, so that your children can P”"' f 

OTOUrtd music experience. Song books, phonograp » 

and other aids now available are better than ever. 

If you need some e.xtra inspiration, or some extra h p, 
you find that the various books and readings sugg 
quite give you what you need, there are other thinp to 
One of the best is a visit to sec a successful teacher, i 
But remember, you do not have to do just w a » 

adapt it to yotii own needs. Ifs the 
you read-^ultivate a healthy skepticism, .'o" 
to agree with everything you read even or ^ - 

thinp out for yourself. Don't be too rarned ^ * 
whirlwind demonstration by someone war an me 
personality. It is the quality of the mtisica . , , 

Luts. Don't be taken in by a fancy show with little real 

merit behind it. . i. .► nn^- 

Maybc you have a state supervisor of musje; 
third of the states have them. Write to hmi for 
tions, and, with the support of )'our principia an 
ask him to come to visit your school, hlay c a sutn 
shop, or a summer session of special study o c 
school music is just Nt hat you need for inspiration- 
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LET’S HAVE MUSIC TODAY! 

Yes, today is the day for music in your classroom. For you 
are the one who is most important in seeing that it succeeds. 
Its success will depend not on how well you sing, or how long 
you have studied music, or how many facts you know about 
music and musicians, or how much skill you have at the piano. 
Its success will depend primarily upon your general skill as a 
teacher, your understanding of boys and girls, your love of 
children, and your enthusiasm and desire to make music a part 
of a richer, fuller world for the children in your classroom. 
For, as Lilia Belle Pitts has so well said: 

Music is not a body of knowledge to be acquired through 
study; it is not a technique to be mastered through practice; nor 
is it an aggregation of facts to be memorized. To be sure, such 
factors may enter at some time into a loving pursuit of this art, 
but Music is the experience of the race objectified in permanent 
form for the enhancement of life and for the elevation of human 
thought. It is to be loved for its beauty, sought for its charm, 
lived with for its delightful companionship, and served because 
it inspires devotion.* 

The facts and skills which your children acquire as they go 
along the music road arc only incidental; the real part of music 
is the emotional experience ^at it brings. 

• * ?*'^*/.^'***’ Place of Mum in a System of Education,” Music Educa- 

Thuty-fifth Yearbook of the Nadond Society for the Study of Education. 
Mit II, page 1 8. Bloomington. Umois, Public School Pubhshine Company, ipj^- 
Quoted by permission of the Sode^. 
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KEY SIGNATURES, KEYS, AND 

transposition 

We ragsestcd that drill exercises to be used m aiding the 
beginning of two-part singing should be in the same cy 
the song to be sung following the drill, and that 
could be easily transposed if they were not in t e csire 
First, let us make it clear that sharps on a staff are ahvays m 
the same order-Ft CS Gt D5 At Ef Bt. If “.‘’"'.J'!"', 
sharp in the signature (the group of sharps at the 
the staff) it is aiways Ft, if there ate more sharps, the firet o 
is always Ft, the second always Ct, and so om ™ q. 
in the signature always come in this order: Bb Eb b 

Cb Fb 

Next, if we plan to transpose, wc must first be sure 'uhat 
key we arc in. Wc say we arc in the key of F v en o, ® 
first tone of the scale, falls on F; wc arc in t c 'cj o 
(or Ab) whert do or the first tone of the scale falls o 
space or line named A and there is a fiat on the P - 

in the signature. There is a simple rule for fin mg * .. 

and in sharps. In flats, wc take the fiat farthest to i c rig 
the signature), call it fa, and count downward, counnng 
line and space as wc go, fa mi re do. In sharps, ca 
sharp fanhest to the right ti and again count owmu . 

counting every line and space as wc go, ti la sol fa vn 
The key signatures in common use arc as follows. 
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Another source of help is the Music Educators National 
Conference. That organization is very much interested in the 
classroom teacher; by writing to their headquarters, 64 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, you can get help with special 
problems. Their biennial national meetings, and the bienmal 
division meetings, which come on the alternate years, are a 
wonderful inspiration to attend. Many of the affiliated state 
Music Educators Associations have programs of help to the 
classroom teacher. You can secure die address of your state 
officers by writing to the national office. 

Many universities and colleges are becoming more and more 
concerned with the music problems of the classroom teacher, 
and have devised various ways to be of service. The Univer- 
sity of Missouri, for example, has inaugurated a summer ele- 
mentary music workshop of one week in length, planned ex- 
pressly for the classroom teacher. Various institutions offer 
help of other kinds, through extension departments, bulletins 
sent through the mail, and the providing of consultants for 
county and city workshops. One could hardly find a coUege 
specialist who would not be willing to help if called upon. 
Several of the publishers of elementary school song books 
have capable field workers who are available to help. 

These arc some of the ways in which you can get help. 
About all there is left for you to do is to start. Will you do it? 
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space is a tounh or four degree, and sc on. ^us. in counung 
dei^ecs, we count line, space, line, space, n . ^ 

Wr av= have changed our key s.^^ ^ 

note to a corresponding poatuon a h g . 

completed the transposition just «J«cnbad. H An seems 
plicated at first, it will seem les m 

Here is the transposition which we ha%c j 
inj' — from this: 


to this: 



Major and Minor . , 

On pp. 3 3 and 34 sve e.spl3in^ how to play C 

by playing '‘8^' GThic. K vou think in 

and moving to the right; L^u.Le.r, > , ^ i, c 6, 7,8, it 

tcrmsofnumbcrsforihctoncsof thesca c, 1, -» • ifvouarc 

is possible to begin on any note and play a ,|,c tones 

careful to play the correct succession of notes 5 ^ 

ofthesm,lLm.osv^(a.the .j^;° ^ 

t.2aJ.4a5,6,7,8,ama)orsc3lcwuUha\eW‘J P n The 

4 and benvecn 7 and 8, but whole steps benveen a • 

C Major scale is the easiest to pUy, and uses ^ 

.Most of the songs wc sutg for finding do 

These soncs will usually end on ao. ( 1 
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Now, to transpose: first we find what key we arc in— sup* 
pose it happens to be Eb— rfo is then on the first line of the 
treble staff. Suppose we wish to transpose the cxcrcbe or song 
up to the key of A. We must change the signature from the 
one for Eb which is three flats, to the one for A, which is 
three sharps. See examples above showing where llic sharps 
will be placed. 

We shall now transpose the music from the position where 
do is on the first line, up to the position where do is in the sec- 
ond space. We shall move each note upward by the distance 
of a fourth or four degrees. (Fourth is a musical term refer- 
ring to a distance of four degrees. Degrees arc lines and spaces; 
we always begin counting where we arc, therefore from first 
line to first space is a second, or two degrees; from first line to 
second line is a third or three degrees; from first line to second 


Fmgermg of Melodic Flutes end Fifes nt 

not to tho transvene flute-type Melody bctfapply 

the key of C, with no sharps nor flats, and the numbers app y 

2S follows: 



0 means entirely open, no holes being 
T means thumbs of LEFT hand covering the hole on 

der side of the instrument. l holes 

Numbers a. 3 refer to the fingers used - ^ ™ ^ 
on the top of the instrument, ^ The nom- 

gets used are fingers 1, 2 and 5 of th Jovi-n the top of 

lets 4, 5. 6, 7 refer to the holes — ^^“.^rnstuSW. 
the instrument, and these „.j. NOTE; We 

by fingers i, 2, 3 and 4 of the WG example, the 

never shift fingers from one hole to is never 

first or highest hole on the top side fore-finger 

closed b/any other finger than the first finger or fore 

of the left hand, the next hole k "'’''“°''finc=^/of fhe left 
finger except the second finger, or m; e^^ J ^^eotding to 

hand, and so on. Holes may be open flnget as- 

the needs of the moment, but each hole as 
signed to it, and no other finger shoul es ' the 

For sharps and flats, see instmeuons wtoch come 

instrument. , and flats. 

For chromatic tones, involving the use of sharp 
sec instructions which come with the instrumc 
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are explained in this Appendix). Occasionally you will find a 
song which ends on la, two notes below do. It will “feel” or 
sound quite differently from other songs, because it is based on 
a minor scale instead of a major scale- To play the scale of A 
Minor, which is the easiest minor one to play, find A on the 
piano and play all white notes, left to right, as follows: A.B.C 
D,E,F,G,A. Ever}’ minor scale has the same key signature as 
the major scale which begins two notes higher— thus D Minor 
and F Major have the same key signature— one flat. 

There are three forms of minor scales. The uorrual minor 
is the one you have just played on the piano. If you had raised 
the seventh tone and played G-sharp instead of G, you would 
have had the harmonic minor. The important different effect 
in using the harmonic minor scale is that when you are doing 
chording as explained on page 64, your 1 and IV chords will be 
minor chords, white your V chord will be major. Try it on your 
autoharp! 


APPENDIX D 

FINGERING OF MELODIC FLUTES AND FIFES 

In further explanation of fingering of melodic flutes and 
fifes, as begun on page 121. As stated there, the use of num- 
bers instead of staff notation is only to facilitate coordination, 
and only for a short time, when first learning to use the instru- 
ment. V'e then go quickly to the same songs, in staff notation. 

The number plan suggested applies only to the fife-tj’pe in- 
struments, such as Tonettes, Song Flutes, and Flutophones, 
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Cimdactms Good Muiic, iUastnte ind eipWns variojo 
ndiniqucs, mih the Vieimi Symphony Orchestn. General mter- 
est, 13 minutes, Encj-clopaedia Britannica Films. 

Imha Hei/ele, a demonsttation of the violin and perfoimmce play- 
ing, 16 minutes. World Artist Films, pdoS Hmther Road, Beverly 
HiUs, Calif. ,,, . . 

Arar Kubmnim, No. I, similar in style to the Heifetz film. 16 mm- 
utes,Worid Artist Films. , , 

d/uric for Yotaig People: Elements of Composition, cxpl^ meiooy. 
hin^y, rh)ihTn, countcrpMnt, illustrated with woodwin tjmn 
tct, NETT Films, Indiana UniTerntj*. _ . c-i » 

String Instruments, lo irunutcs, EftC)'clopedu Bntanmc* tilms, 

anuUr films available on woodwinib and brass insmiments. ^ 

Youth Builds A Sympfeony, a picture showing the National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Mich. Get film from the camp. 

Keybosrd Eiperienees in ClASsroom Mtssie, a valuable film to 
teachers, show ing w hat can be done In a regular classrooiiL S«orc» 
rent free, from American Marie Conference, 3 ja South hLchigan, 
Chicago. 


APPEKDte D 

USE THE PIANO, TOO 
by Mary Jonrnn Nelson 

“Nice big piano but nobody’s playing it,” sang a little boy as 
a spontaneous stanza to the OM Gray Mare. There it rits, an 
**'^*rument of great sonority, with a pitch range far exceeding 
that of oar voices or other instnunents ready to help us in learn- 
ing melody, rhythm, and harmony. But nobody’s playing it. 
^Miy? Perhaps because of the memory of some piano lessons 
'vluch were painful, culimnanng in a recital w^ith shoes that 
'vere painful. Perhaps \vc can’t forget the everlasting focus 
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FILM MUSIC WILL ENRICH YOUR LISTENING 

We mentioned in Chapter VI that the use of i6 mm. films 
can be a great aid to classroom music, but we did not do the 
subject full justice. This is not to suggest that films are more 
important than phonograph recordings; on the contrary, the 
reverse is true. Recordings are far more important and practical 
for everyday use in most situations. But we somehow expect 
that most teachers use phonograph recordings, or that they real- 
ize they should do so for a well-rounded music program. On 
the other hand, unless the use of films is pushed, films are likely 
to be entirely neglected, which would be unfortunate, since 
they can be an extraordinarily valuable asset. 

In order not to overwhelm you at first, we shall mention 
only a few good films here. It is not necessary to buy the films; 
most schools have 1 6 mm. sound projectors, and a great many 
are able to rent suitable films from their state university or 
other film libraries at nominal cost. You can get suggestions 
for other films from the Handbook mentioned at the end of 
Chapter VI, or from some of the general books in the bibliog- 
raphy at the end of this book (McMillan, Nye, Pierce), but 
here are a few that have been recommended rather widely: 

Toronto Symphony, No. /, a film concert, playing three contem- 
porary compositions, ii minutes. National Film Board of Canada. 

Instniments of the Orchestra, a ^Uar kind of film that has had 
wide use, British Information Service. 

Instntments of the Orchestra, a tWrd film of the same general type, 
showing the orchestra and its instruments. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films. 
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^Vhat is its name? 

Hou' many ierrers of the alphabet are used in our music? 
How does this key look on the staff? 

And so you are off on the road to keyboard experiences. 

And 'Where do I go from here? 

Almost anywhere, depending upon the amount of time and 
energy you want to spend in this exciting adventure. You can 
use any approach you wish, the free and creative or the specifi- 
cally guided, or a combination of both. You can be imaginative 
or factual in your use of the instrument. Zc can help you in the 
realm of poetry (see Fog, page 187) and science (see Other 
Uses page 187). Investigate the resources and materials listed 
at the end of this chapter. Study your classified indexes in your 
pupil’s and teacher’s book of your basal teats; many suggestions 
for use of the piano may come from your music specialist. And 
don’t forget to listen to the children. 

Exploring the pouibiUties 

If children are allou'ed access to the piano, with the reason- 
able restraint required in the use of other instruments, develop- 
ment of interest in ite sound and its use is natural and unself- 
conscious. Often in the early grades there is a tendency to 
play u’ith fiat palms or the whole arm. This feels good. It leads 
to discovery of big hunks of tone in the bass. It might be 
thunder, dragons, or trolb. In die higher register it may turn 
into gently played tone clusters creating merely an ethereal at- 
mospheric effect. The manipulative qualin'- of the keyboard is 
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upon wrong notes-a terrible offense. Since the piano is an in- 
strument of anists, nonspccialists have a tendency to shy away 
from it. 

Children have no such inhibitions. If a piano is being moved 
down the hall, and a group of children arc passing, invariably 
one of the boys will reach out and play the keys. If three or 
four fifth graders are left to themselves in a room with a piano 
on a rainy day, all sorts of interesting sound patterns will de- 
velop. Leadership (usually a child who has had lessons) de- 
velops; followers imitate; bold souls experiment. And the result 
is a pretty fine learning situation in music. 

If you have a piano in your classroom, or can get to one on 
your floor every day or so, you will discover a new friend and 
helper in your music teaching. If it is available only once a week, 
then use it as a stimulus. “If we learn this song very well, we can 
play some parts of it on the piano Thursday." 

Where do / start? 

At the only place you can start. Where you are. Maybe that s 
the one-finger, one-note stage. Very' well, start there. Stand up 
beside the piano and say: “Children, I’ve thought of another 
way we can have fun wth our old friend ‘pop! Goes the 
Weasel.’ Sing or u’histlc the tune with me, but when the time 
for POP comes-that’s mine." Touch D, the note right above 
middle C, and begin the song on this pitch. When the pop 
comes, play it with a grand flourish. Immediately y'ou will hear: 

Let me do it ’—“1 know how.” Then come the questions and 
we must find the answers. 

Where is the key? Is it black or white? 

Are there other keys like it on the piano? How many? 
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rHORns FOR ACCOMPANI^^E^^^S 



> nr V, I u*' V i^, ' I iv T, I IIV V Is 


tepriated from Ntvj Music Horhons. 
■-vyngtit >953, by saver Bordett Company. 
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a never-ceasing fascination to young hands* The pattern of 
black-key groupings leads to discovery of keys alike (octave 
distances) which sound “sort of different” (register awareness). 
Repeating the same keys makes a good exercise for rhythmic 
patterns. (Jim-my Jones, Jim-my Jones.) Two different tones 
in succession make a motif or fragment of a tune (cuck-oo); 
two tones played simultaneously, a third apart, and we have 
“Jingle Bells.” Very soon it’s “How docs it go?” and what 
could be better than this curiosity! Sometimes the teacher an- 
swers by showing the way it’s played on the keyboard, and 
sometimes the answer is “Let’s figure it out from the notes.” In 
the middle grades the growing awareness of harmony makes 
many children eager to find chords that fit the melody. Unlike 
the autoharp, the piano has no buttons marked with C or G7 
to produce a ready-made chord. There is a distinct feeling of 
accomplishment when through eye or ear a triad is located. In 
the upper grades, the complexities of part-music are often made 
more interesting through the use of the keyboard as a visual 
aid. The owners of just-before-changing voices who are on the 
verge of dismissing all music as “sissy,” may find a justifiable 
masculine expression in the bass forte octaves of “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” or the “Caisson Song.” 

Now let’s investigate some specific ways of introducing what 
educators have come to call “keyboard experiences” — experien- 
ces in which we use the piano (or some other keyboard instru- 
ment) to enhance the children’s music -making and to increase 
their musical understanding. We should not think of these 
lessons around the piano as being piano lessons in the traditional 
sense. We are using the instrument as a teaching aid in the 

• For a discussion and illnstrations of children’s hands ac the piano witli suggested 
“technic,” see The Two of Us, Alaier-Nelson, SVammy-Birchard Publishing Co. 
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repeated steadily will do for The Farvscr in the Dell. (Fig. i) 
London Bridge is satisfactory with F and C played together 
as whole notes. ( Fig. 2) A fine accompaniment for a grand 
march on a rainy day is the “orchestration” of Yankee Doodle on 
the various B-flats. (Fig. 5) The low man beats the big bass drum 
in half notes; the middle man the snare in quarter notes; and the 
top man plays the piccolo in eighths most of the time as he 
follows the rhythmic pattern of the words. 

As coordination and motor skills improve some children will 
be able to make the changes from one chord to another without 
breaking the steady pulse. Several at a piano for a long-ways 
figure or square dance can furnish the chords while the class 
sings the melody. Piano accompaniment is often more desirable 
than a record, because of all the starting and stopping involved 
when the group is learning the floor panems.* 

Ostinato 

This is probably a new word to you. Actually, it is a very old 
musical device which has recently come into use again. It means 
a pattern of repeated notes anywhere in the music. It can be a 
single tone, like the chug-chug-chug which children might in- 
vent to accompany a song about some piece of machinery at 
work. It can be a repeated octave jump to go along with the 
favorite play song, + The Bus from Singing and Rhyming, ( Our 
Singing TFor/d Series), as the people go “up and doum” (Fig. 4) 


• Basic Piano for Music Educators and Classroom Teachers (Chej-ette and Shake. 
Pre-reer) contains nrosic simply written and chorded for folk and square dancing- 
Teacher can make adaptations for diildten at the keyboard. 

t The Bus from Singing and Rbyming of OUR SINGING W'ORLD secies. 
Copyright 1957 by Ginn and Company. 
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or it can be the octave of the S« Sato from The Tscaof Vs 
(Summv Fie. 5). Many songs use only the 1 and \ chords 
tor har^ionization. The fifth note of the scale (sol) occurs m 
both these chords. Why not make up your own ostmato ot 
repeated “sols" in whatever key you arc singmg? For example. 
Ten Little Indians. D is “sol.” Five children can P'“y ™ " 
one time all over the keyboard, throughout the song (Fig. 6). 

If there is a middle section involving IV harmony, let them 
clap in time-ot take a short walk-and return to the piano on 
the return of the first theme • i i . 

A sure-fire ostwato which will fit many songs, particularly 
cowboy songs is sol-la repeated over and over (Fig. ?)» ^ 

sol-rest makes a well balanced unit (Fig. 8). The Krones ave 
used this most effectively as a vocal part with Buffalo Ga s in 
their Music Participation in the Elementary School. Transferre 
to the piano it gives an excellent rhythmic vitality to the song. 
Let the boys invent a 3-word chant and play it on the piano whi e 
the class sings The Big Cotta/ from Snyder’s Shig and Strttrn 
(Mills). Let a “do” precede this sol-la-sol figure, and you have 
the most popular ostinato in music education today (Fig.^ 9 )- 
Give it a rhythmic “lope” and you have the basis for an origina 
cowboy song (Fig. 10). It is especially easy on the black keys. 

Careful listening to records may suggest some ostinatos or 
descants to the children. For example the monotonous fifths a 
through the recording of the Japanese Coal d/incr’j Song from 
Music Around the World, Book 6, of Music for Living, Silver 


• This tonil contour is also ptwmlar in Germany. Eeon Krats. associate ° 
Orff, used it in demonstrating cmldren’s mu«c on pitch-percussIon instni 
while visiting this country. 
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or it can be the octave of the See Saw from The Two of Us 
(Summy, Fig. s)- M^ny songs use only 'he I and \ chords 
for harnionization. The fifth note of the scale (sol) occurs m 
both these chords. Why not make up your oun osnnato ol 
repeated “sols” in whatever key you are singing? For example. 
Ten Link Indians. D is “sol.” Five children can P'ay 
one time all over the keyboard, throughout the song (rig. )• 
If there is a middle section involving IV harmony, let them 
clap in time-or take a short ivalk-and return to the piano on 


the return of the first theme • i i » 

A sure-fire ostinato which will fit many songs, particularly 
cowboy songs is sol-la repeated over and over (Fig. ?)» ^ 

sol-rest mahes a well balanced unit (Fig. 8). The Krones have 
used this most effectively as a vocal part with Buffalo Ga s in 
their Music Participation in the Eleinentary School Transferre 
to the piano it gives an excellent rhythmic vitality to the song. 
Let the boys invent a 3-word chant and play it on the piano whi e 
the class sings The Big Corral from Snyder’s Sit/g and Strtrrn 
(Mills). Let a "do" precede this sol-la-sol figure, and you ha^e 
the most popular ostinato in music education today (Fig.^ 9)* 
Give it a rhythmic “lope” and you have the basis for an origina 
cowboy song (Fig. 10). It is especially cas\’ on the black ke)S. 

Careful listening to records may suggest some ostinittos or 
descants to the children. For example the monotonous fifths a 
through the recording of the Japanese Cojl Afiner's Song from 
Music Around the World, Book 6, of Music for Living, Silver 


• This tonal contour is also norular in Germany. Egon Kraus, associate 
Orff, used it m demonstrating cluldren’s muHC on piteh-percussion mstr 
Mhile visiting this country. 
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Burdett (page i lo, record 8295) (Fig. 1 1). Another is the bass 
as described above on the Bowmar recording of The Cowboy 
from the Kindergarten Book Birchard Music Series (Summy). 
The Music for Young Americans Series is full of these nice 
bass ostinatos. When played by one or more children to ac- 
company the song they give a fine rounding-out effect not 
obtainable in a purely vocal experience (Fig. 12). 



Fig. 12 


Ping Pong 
high low high low 




Words »nd music by 
Stephen Scote 




Ping! Pong! Click! Clack! Watch the ball jump o- 


Descatits 

While originally meaning a countcrmelody that was sung, in 
music education we now use it for one that is played too. Chil- 
dren love the scale as a descant to Jack and Jill in the first Follett 
book. Music 'Rotmd the Clock (page 54.) This is written in D 
with two’ sharps. A challenge to a fourth-grade group: start on 
E flat on the piano and play the descant. And so, even scales, 
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chords in their most frequently used forms are found on page 
177. 

Other uses 

As you lead your children into explorations of sound and its 
production, you will find many unexpected uses for the piano. 
A sixth grader, after listening to a recording of Carl Sandbuig’s 
Fog* set to music began to imagine the piano as background 
music, and asked her teacher if she might try it. The final result 
U’as a choric speech group reciting the poem, tvirh a piano 
background of deep tone clusters in the bass, and cuning half- 
tone dissonances in the treble. It was breath-taking. The 
mechanical aspects of the piano arc a never-ending source of 
interest to the curious of mind. Find out when the tuner is 
coming, and let the class observe for a while. The insides can 
furnish examples of fulcrums and Icven, vibrations and pitch 
determinants, all valuable in the study of elementary science. 
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Music for Young Americans' (American Book) page m. Thc 
fragments are bracketed, and, like many songs in this scries, it 
has a little keyboard pictured right above the music. 

Short phrases representing various animals, played in differ- 
ent registers, require the discipline of waiting until a specific 
time in the music to play “chimmy, chuck” or “griffy, gruffy 
in the old favorite Barnyard Song in Follett’s Music Around the 
Towsi, page 2 1 . A fillip is given to the ending of the old southern 
folk song Pick a Bale of Cotton, with three players at the piano 
coming in vigorously with the notes for “Pick a bale a day. 
Music Near and Far, Book 4, Music for Living series. Silver 
Burdett. On and on you can go. Eventually your children will 
be playing complete melodics, sometimes divided beween the 
hands, and sometimes with both hands an octave apart. 

Chords 

Some ears yearn for combinations of sounds; some hands find 
consonant combinations easily on the keyboard; almost all chil- 
dren find a fascination in “fooling around” with key combina- 
tions trying to find a formula that works. As explained in the 
last paragraph on page 47, the tonic chord, or I, is easily con- 
structed, once you know where do is. The other triads which 
are most important are formed on fa, IV, and sol, V. When the 
tones are arranged in different order they are called inversions. 
Any of the chord books mentioned at the end of the chapter 
explains this in detail. Many of our basal texts have explanations 
in the teachers’ books. The child’s book often has letters or 
tablatures to indicate the harmony for autoharp or piano. Some 

• PiTTg Pong from Second Grade Book of MUSIC FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 
series: Berg, Bums, Hooley, Pace, Woleertoa. Copyright 1959, by American Book 
Company. 
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“piano accordian” has some educational value in the classroom, 
provided the push-and-pull powering has been fairly well mas- 
tered bv the player-owner before it is brought to school. 

There are many aids to help musical learning at the keyboard. 
Your local music dealer can show you charts, staff paper, key- 
boards made of pasteboard, plastic, wood and foam rubber, 
should you care to have the whole class equipped. Your music 
director can guide you into further specialized activities that 
may result in class piano becoming established in your school. 
The American Music Conference, of 332 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, can furnish free literamre, film strips, films, and oc- 
casionally a consultant for city-wide workshops. 
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Nye, Robert E. and Bjomar Bergnhon, Basic Music for Classroom 
Teachers, Englewood QifTs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1954, an activities 
approach to music fundamentals. 

Pierce, Anne E., Teaching Music in the Elementary School, N.Y., Holt, 
1959, carefully detailed. 

Shcehy, Emma Dickson, There's Afusic in Children, New York, Holt, 
rev. 1952, especially valuable for teachers of younger children. 
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Accordions, is8, >88 
.^TnjrjJJiT, 87-89 
America, ij, 87 

Ammca the Beautiful, n, J4, 87 
Americsn Music Conference, 17J, 188 
American Sttigrr, The, j>7, 147 
Apprtcutton, music 7-11, 100 
acave participauon and, 9 
defiiution of, 8 
study of composers, it} 

Art, integrating music with, ijo 
Aserabi/sk^ 30 
Auditorium, use of, t8>i9, )8 
Autoharp, 23, 119. 125. 130. 148, 149 
chording oo. dj 
selecang, idi 
Auay in a Manger, 6} 

Bands 

instruments, ii7>i]8 
listeiung to, loi. 107, ti4 
Beat pattern, 87-88 
Brecboren, Lodwig van. in 
Bells, song. 110, i24'i25, i6i-i6x 
Birchard Music Series, 15. 184 
Bottle nek, fh}^rn buid, 114, t }9 
Brasses, tii; Jee afjo Instruments 
Bugle calls, 48 
But, The, 181 

Carevtfn, The, 185 
Casals, ^bto, 111, 112 
Castanets, 129 
QtQdrtn 

unable to ring. 12-14 
Value of music to, j-4 
Oiildren’s Record Guild, ttj 
Chinese gongs, 119, i6j 
Chmr. school, 59, 113. 114 
Chofdmg. dj-dd, it6 
tseof.t} 

Chords, 47-48, t8A i8g 
frtouently used. 177. 
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major and minor, 170 
Christmas carols, 149, 151-1$) 
Christmas dtUnuciurioRS, £9-70, ift- 

m 

Church music, listening to. loi-iox 
Gapping haneb; for rhythmic aetivio’es, 
9 ‘ 

Clarinets. 59 

Classroom. atTangemenc. for ringing, 
28.29. )8 

Coal Mhter'j iSj 
Coleman, 179 
Cdleges and Uruvetsities, murie aer- 
vicea of, iM 
Community sinK, 20 
Compmers, study of, 110, 112-113 
Composing original songs, 10, i)2-i)7, 
M9 

primary grades. 132-134 
tianscrmmg, 138-1)7 
two-p2n songs. 137 
upper pades. 134 
words for, i)5-i)d 
Concerts, listening to, 9, 102 
inrennediare grades, 109 
primaiy grades, 106-107 
vf^r grades. 113-114 
Correlaaon. music, 247-148 

Cowboy song^ i44'i47 
Oearive music 

lie^board accompanAnents. 185-187 
Riuric appreciation and. 8, >0 
mustcil instruments, 131, 137-141 
primary pades. 132 
suggested books, 139, 141 

Dancing, folk. 82-84. 144. 149 
Dealers in music matcnals, 97-98, 116- 
i>7, sjo 

Descant ringing, 52-5), >84-.'85 
Diction, importance in singing, 18, 51 
Dit, rule foe rinding. 34. 47. 154 
DoM Sotu Facem, 51, 57 
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Index 


Dovm m the Vtlley, 6j 
Dnmariiarions 
Oirisfmas, 69-70. ifi-iji 
primary crades, 81-81 
suggested booVs for, 8 1 
upper grades. 69-70. 8 j-8j 
D rill, munc, j, 47. 142 
psychological principles of,4S-46 
Drums, j. 140-141, 163 
for rhjthmic deselopment, 91. pj. 
rrp. 159, i6i 

Educational Music Bureau, 69 
En)oyinent, music, 7-u; let alia Ap- 
preciation. niiuic 
Equipment, musical 
selecdng, 138-163 
where to buy. 130 
Expenenre, musical, i-ii, 3-4 

Festivals, music, (J3't36 
insolMtig seseral schooli. 133 

f ilannine. ijj 
es. see Flutes and fifes 
Film handbook, 113. 171 
Films, to study orchestral instrumcBts 
Hi. 115. (71-17} 

Flutes and Bfes 
advantages of. fio-iai 
as aid in reading music, 30. isi 
fingering, i70-i7f 
lists of Songs suitable for, 60-63. 
materials for, 130 

transposing songs for, 61-63. 167-171 
types of, ISO. 161 
upper grades. 59 
use of, 39-60, 119. (lo-iii, 170-171 
Foz, 187 

Folk dances, 81-84, 144, 149 
Folk songs, 16, 15 
descant anging, 33 
unison smgmg, 35 
Furniture, school, 18.S9 

Gamble Hinged Alusic Company, 69 
Game songs. 3. 16, 3o-}i, 81-84 
Glasses, tuned water, ii}-ii4 
Glee clubs, 39, 115 
Grand Canyon Suite, in, 144 
Grades; tee Intermediate grades, Pri- 
mary grades; Upper grades 


Group singing, lo, 108, >34-133 
Guitars, (18 

llarmonicas. 119, iiS 
Hamiony. improvising, 37*58. 119 
{fearing, important in part-singing, 53 
Hci/erz. Jascha, iit, 17} 

Holidays, music for special. 151-155 
Holland, integrating music with unit 
on. 148 

Hama on tbt Range, «*. »3, 18, 63-64, 


Improsismg hannooy, 57-58, 119 
tndan songs; 144, 14S 
Instruments 
aid in pacT-snging, 59 
aid in teaching music reading, 30 
band and orchestic. 119. laj'itS. ifi 
classroom. 110 
demonstrations of. 109. 151 
flutts and fifes. 39-60, 119, iio-iia 
informal musiM. xf. ifi 

suggested list of books for. 119-130 
■nstniciion on, to, ii7-i>8 
making, to. i3i>i3>, 139 
onhetm rehnr^s, ttx 
reewder, 111-113 
rhythm band, B3-86, 118-119, 139 
staning, 31 
study ttt, 111 
tuned water glasses, 113-114 
xylophones, 114-115 
Integrated learning, 147-149 
music and, tit, 141 
Intermediate grades 
descant singing in, 31-33 
group singinp, 108 
instruments lor, iii, »ij-tJ4 
listening to music. 107-109 
paet-songs. 33 

pupd-teacher relationship, 108 
records for song teaching, 5J-54 
rhythmic activities, 79-80 
rounds, 31 
song books. 44. 54 
Interpretation of songs, 11 
Interpretive rhythms, 78-80, 179 

Jaei and Jill, 184 
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KtyboJfd experienw, «>8. ijo. »?}< 
also Kano „ 

accompaniments, simple. ‘ 4 

booUs for participation. 188 
boots for the teacher. 189 
chart for keyboard. 17* 
in daily use. 174 
osiinaio, 180, i8a. 105 _ 

other keyboard instrument 87 

repeated chords, use of. i8o-'8‘ 

rhythmic patterns, I77« *79 
rhythms and sound. 179 
tonal patterns, 181 
uhere to start, 174 _ 

Keyfcojri Junior music magaune. S7 
Key signatures, 167*1^ 

Keys, transposing, i67*i°9 
Krauss, Egon. '8* 

Kreisler, Frit*, in » 

Krone, Beatrice and Ma*. *8* 

Learning, integrated; see Integrated 
learning 

Ustening w music. 99-«'8; , 

band music and instfumeno. tot. iw 

church music, loinos 

classroom vs. aud.tonum listening, 
idj 

concerts, 9, 101 

intermediate grades, 109 
primary grades. io6-to7 

upper grades, n3-“4 
developing attitude 01, 1 

informal, 113 

intermediate grades, log 
primary grades, 107 

upper grades. n3 

intemediate grades. 
primary grades, 76, loj- o7 
radio, 9, 101. io6 

intermediate gradM. 109 
primary grades. loo 

upper grades, 114-nJ 
recorded. 9. 99-'‘"' 

intermediate grades. 109 
primary grades, 103-105 

suggested books for, 4 
upper grades, iio-ns 


,;S^^;^ting music. ith. .48 

MSan. E. EUleen. ija 
McWicijiK .« 

Melodic flutes, no-in. '3 • 4'' 

«Jio Flutes and fifes 
Melodic 48-50 

Melodw patterw. ^ 

Melody Flute Company, t6a 
Melody <»chestra^ 119 
Missouri. University of. 

Monotones. 9. 37-J8' " 

singers 

Mursell. James L, 19» 

Music 

(Jefininoo of, 164 
festivals, iSJ*'?" 

»h., .ubi.». 
in. 

!II^a”d‘foncnJn oL i4* 

'«• 

.«»* 

lai, 184. i8» , . 

iLlusie in Our Country, 61, 63 

Music room, use of, »» 9 

IsTationabty, in ,, 6o,6i, 

Wew Afniitr Horwow. II. 15. 3>- 
97.117. *47 


Nursery riiymes, use of, 3* 

own.™. dc--l.p”r! « 

Oh Snsennah, 65, 87, 144 
Old Folks at Home, 65. 9' 

On Wings of Song, 15. *5. *<5. 5 

67-69 

classroom, 69 
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Doim m the Vallty, 6j 
Dfamactzations 

Christmas, 69-70, 151-iij 
primary grades, 8i-8i 
suggested booits for. 81 
upper grades, 69-70, 8 j-8j 
D rill, music, 45, 141 
psychcJogi^ principles of, 4^-46 
Drums, j, 141V141, 16} 
for rhythmic development, 9a, 95. 
1J9, 139, 163 

Educational Music Bureau, 69 
Enjoyinent. music, 7-n; fee alio Ap- 
preciation, music 
Equipment, musical 
selecting, 158-163 
where to buy, 130 
Experience, musical, i-ii, 3-4 

Festivals, music, 153-156 
involving several schools, 153 
planning. 153 
Fifes, tte Flutes and fifes 
Film handbook, 115. 171 
Films, to study orchestral instniments 

III. Mj, 171-173 

Flutes and fifes 
advantages of, iio-tat 
as aid in reading music, 50. lai 
fingering. 170-171 
lists of songs suitable for. 60-63. 
materials for, 130 

transposing songs for. 6a-63, 167-171 
tJTies of, ISO, 161 
upper grades, 59 
use of, 59-60, 119, iio-iaa,i7i>-i7i 
fog, 187 

Folk dances, S1-S4, 144, 149 
Folk songs, 16, a5 
descant singing, 33 
unison singing, 53 
Furniture, school, 18-19 

Gamble Hinged Music Company, 69 
Game songs. 5, 16, 30-31. 81-84 
Glasses, tuned water, Ii3-ia4 
Glee clubs, 59, 113 
Grand Canyon Suite, in, 144 
Grades; see Intermediate grades; Rf. 
mary grades; Upper grades 


Group singing, ao, 108. 154-155 
Guitars, ttS 

Harmonicas, 119, n6 
Harmony, improvising. 57-58. 119 
Hearing, avponant in parr-singing, 55 
Heifetz, Jascha, iii, 173 
IMidays. music for special. 151-153 
Holland, integrating muMC with unit 
on. 148 

Home on the Range, it, 15. 18, 63-64. 

loo, 144 
Hymns, 16 

Improvising harmony. 57-58, 119 
Indian songs, 144, 146 
Instruments 
aid in part-singing. 59 
aid in teaching music reading. 50 
band and ofchcsrfa. 119, itj-iiS, ifi 
classroom, lao 
demonstrations of, 109, 151 
flutes and fifes, 59-60, >19, ito-iit 
infonra) musical, tj, is^ijo, 151 
suggested list of books for, 119-130 
instruction on, 10, ta7*u8 
making, 10, 131-131. 139 
crehrstra reheaisals. 111 
ncorder, 111-113 
rhythm band, 85-86, 118-119. 139 
slatting, 31 
study of, III, III 
tuned water glasses, ttj-m 
xylophones, 114-115 
Integrated learning, 147-149 
music and, til, 141 
Intermediate grades 
descant singing in. 51-53 
group singing, 108 
lonrumenti for, tii. 113-114 
listening to music. 107-109 
part-songs, 53 

pupH-teacher relationship, 108 
records for song teaching, 53-54 
rhythmic activities, 79-80 
rounds, 51 
Song books, 44. 54 
Interpretation of songs, 11 
Interpretive rhythms. 78-80, 179 

Jack and Jill, 184 
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Keyboard experience, ii8, fja, 
alto Piano 

accompaniments, simple, jSo-jRj 
books for participation, i 89 
books for the teacher, 189 
chart for keyboard, 176 
in daily use, 174 
ostinato, iSo, 181, tSj 
other keyboard iimnimena, iSy 
repeated chords, use of, j8o-i8i 
rh)’thi»ic patterns, J77, 179 
rhythms and sound, 179 
tonal patterns, 181 
where to start, 174 

Keyboard Junior music magazine, ij7 

Key signatures, 167-169 

Keys, transposing, i67«i69 

Kfavsr. Egon, tSt 

Knhler, Feiee, iti 

Krone, Beatrice and Max, 161 

Learning, integrated, tee Integrated 
learning 

Listening to music, 99-118. (49 
band music and instruments, 101, 107 
church music, lot-iot 
eJassreom tv. audtforium fisrening, 
16} 

concerts, 9, los 
intenneduie grades, 109 
primary grades, 106-107 
upper grades, ii}-i«4 
developing attitude of. loa 
infomraJ. 11 j 
intermediare grades, 109 
primary grades, 107 
upper grades, 113 
iniemiediate grades, 107-109 
primary grades. 76, 103-107 
radio, 9, loi, 106 
intermediate gradev 109 
primary grades, 106 
upper grades, ira-ny 
recorded. 9, 99-10/, »oj-ioj 
weermediate grades. /09 
primary grades, 103-103 
upper grades, iio-m 
records for. 99-100, «i 6 -ii 9 
suggested books for, 114 
upper grades. 110-11$ 


value of, ii, 8, 9 

Literature, integrating music with, 148 
Maracas, 129, 163 
McMillan, L. Ealeen, 17s 
Melodic bells, 114-125, 161-161 
Melodic flutes, 120-122, 130, 149; see 
also Flutes and fifes 
Afelodic instrumeno, 25 
Atdodic pattema, obserring, 48-/0 
Melody Flure Company, 162 
Melody orchestras, 129 
Missouri, University of, 166 
Monotones, 9, 37-38, see also Uncertain 
singers 

Muisefl. James U. 190 
Music 

deSrtition of, 164 
fesr/yah Jfj‘S/6 
importance of, 1. 23 
integrated with other sub'iects. 110, 
111. i 42- i {6 
program, >42-14) 
use and function of, 142 
value of, to rhe child, 3-4 
Music educators Kanceial Conference, 
166 

Mtaie for Lh’tng, «6, a/, 97, 18:, 186. 
187 

dfuaie for Young rlntericins, j 6, 23,97. 
tat, 184.186 

Music m Our Country, 61, 6j 
Afarrc its she jftr, ay, 6t, 6j 
Music room, use of, 28-29 

Natrona^ty, in music, iit 
Neo Music Hornatu, ai, 23, )i.6a. 6i, 
97.«»7. '4T 

Nordholm. Harrier. 140 
Note vriues, rh/thmic activities. 91^2. 
95 

Nursery rhjrnes. use of. 32 

Observation, devTioping musical. 47 
melodtc patremi. 4*-3o 
Ob Sutamub, 63. 87. 144 
OtJ felts at Home, 6f, 9/ 

On irfnsrof Son*, 13, 25, 26. 30 
Operettas, 66-70 

advantages and dtsidianragc* of, 
67-69 

classroom. 69 
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Index 


DtHi'n in the Valley, 6j 
Drama tiMtions 
Chnscittas, 69-70. 
primary gradts, 8i-8j 
suggested books for, gi 
upper grades, 69-70, 8i-8j 
Drill, music, f, ^7, r^t 
psychological principles of, 45-46 
Drums, 5, 140-141, 16] 
for rhythmic development, 91, 95. 
it9. tJ9, t6l 

Educational Music Bureau, 69 
Enjoyment, music, 7-1 1; tee elso Ap- 
preciation, muric 
Equipment, musical 
selecung, 158.16} 
where to buy, 150 
Eicpenefice. musical, t-ii, 5-4 

Festivals, music, I5)'i56 
involving several schools, 15) 
planning, >55 
Fites, fee Hutes and fifes 
Film handbook, 115, 171 
Films, to study orchestral instruments 
HI, i»5. 172-17} 

Flutes and fifes 
advantages of, uo-111 
as aid in reading music, 50. 111 
fingering, 170-17/ 

lists of songs suitable for, 60-6;. lat 
materials for, i}0 

transposing stmgs for, fii-65, 167-171 
types of, 110, j6i 
upper grades. 59 
use of, 59-60, 119, iso-i as, 170-171 
Fog, 187 

Folk dances, 81-84. i+a, '49 
Folk songs, 16, 15 
descant singing, 53 
unison singing, 53 
Furniture, school, a8-i9 

Gamble Hinged Music Company, 69 
Game songs, 3, 16, 30-31, 81-84 
Glasses, tuned water. 113-114 
Glee clubs, 59, 113 
Grand Canyon Strife, iii, 144 
Grades; tee Intermediate grades; Pri- 
mary grades; Upper grades 


Group singing, 10, 108, 154-155 
Guitars. 118 

Harmonicas, 119. 118 
Harmony, improvising, 57-58. 119 
Hearing, important in pan-singing. 55 
Heifetz. 7ischi. iir, 17; 

Holidays, music for special. 151-155 
Holiand, integrating music with unit 
on. 148 

Homf on the Range, it. ij, 18, 65^ 
100. 1+4 
ll)-ntns, ifi 

Improvising harmony, 57-58, 119 
Indian songs. 144, 146 
Instruments 
aid in part-singing, 5^ 
aid in reaching music reading, 50 
band and orchestra, 119, i»7-fr8, tit 
classroom, 110 
demonstrations of, 109. 151 
fiuies and fifes, 59*60, 119, iio-tsa 
informal musical, 15, tip-rfo, ifi 
suggested list of books for, 119*>59 
instruaion on. 10. 127-116 
making, 10. 131-131. 139 
orchestra rehearsals, its 
recorder, iii-tt) 
rhythm band, 65-86. I28-Ii9< 
starting, 31 
study of. III, iiz 
tuned water glasses, 113-114 
aylophones, 114-115 
integtated learning. 147-149 
mosic and, fti, 141 
Intermediate grades 
descant singing in, 51-53 
group singing, 108 
mttnimenrs for, tia, ri}-i24 
listening to music. 107-109 
part-songs, 53 

pupil-teacher relationship, 108 
records for song teaching. S}-S4 
rhythmic activities, 79-80 
rounds, 51 
song books, 44, 54 
Interpretation of songs, it 
Interpretive rhythms, 78-80, 179 

Jui and Jill, 184 
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original, 6$ 

OfchcsffM, cr4 
instruction on instniments, itj-izS 
melody, 119 

visits to rehearsals, ii>, 150 
Out Land of Song, 60, 6), 148 
Out Singing World, 16, ai, 14-25, )i. 

48, 49, 69.97, IS?, J47, 180 

Pageants, 69 
Pan-singing, 15 
development of, 55 
drill eserases, 167 
improvising harmony, 57-58 
inceTmediite grades, jf 
methods of teaching, 55, 6j 
three-pan singing. 58 
two-puT singing, 57 
upper grades. 1 10 
Part songs, composing original. 177 
Pep songs, (6 
Percussion instruments, (ri 
Ptter and the Wolf, 109, itt 
Phonographs, :«t atto Records 
llsteiung to music, 9 
selecting, 99, 158-161 
Phrases, recognition of, 88-89 
Piano, 59, 116-117: tee alio K<)board 
disadvantages of, >9 
exploring at the, 175 
for simple accompaniments, 189 
instrucaon, 117-118, tjo 
selecting, 158-159 
use as background, 187 
Pms Pong, 185 
Pitch, children weak in, 9 
Pitch pipe, JI.J4 
Pitts, Lilia Belle, 164 
Popular music, 17, too 
Primary grades 
action songs in, 21 
creative music, 132-154 
developing beautiful singing in, ja 
dramanzitions, 61-81 
free rhythms, 78-80 
integranng unit with music, ‘46-t47 
interpretive rhythms, 78-80 
listening to music, 103-108 
making musical instruments, 139 
piano for the children, 180-187, 189 
piano for the teacher, 189 


rhyihmic acrivides, 74-75. 179 
singing games, 81-83 
tinging m. 17-43 
suggested records for, 30, 41-41 
suggested song bootis for, 41-43 
teaching rote songs, 34-36 
vc^ range, 31 
Program, music. >4a-f43 
Pronunciation, clear ringing, 18, 51 

Quality, judging musical, 19. 31-31 
Radio 

broadcasting by schod, 114 
chSdrca’s programs, ic6 
FM stations, 115 
listening to music, 9, loi 
intermediate grades, 109 
primary grades, 106 
upper grades, 114-115 
selecting. 163 
Reading music, < 
book selection lor, 14 
intermediate grades. 44-53 
melodic flutes as aid. 50, 59-60 
musical understandbg,47 
obaerviftg melodic panem, 48.50 
ph)-sica] approach, 92-95 
rhythmic developmencand, 91-^ 
right-reading, 45 
Recorder, 112-123, 161 
Record manuficturers, 97-98, 117-118 
Records; lee also Phonographs 
to develop rhythmic responses, 92, 103 
educational recordings, 116-117 
for listening to music, 99-100, no, 

for rfiythmic activiries, 77-78, 97-98 
selecong speed of phonograph, 159- 
161 

txory records, 105, 109, 117 
for teaching children to ring, 14, 15, 
16, 70, 103 

mtermediaie grades, 53-54 
pfimary grades; 41-4*. 103-107 
upper grades, 70 
teaching rote songs from. j'S-37 

Rectearingmusic, 10, 131 

Rhythm band, 84-90 
advantages of, 86-87 
beat pattern, 87-88 



quality of, 19-10 
selection of, 18-20 
Sound, experimenting with, 140 
South America, unit on, 143 
Spanish music, in, 112 
Spirit of the song, singing in the, 16, 

n. 89 

Spirituals, 16 

Staff, grand, 176 

Starting note, 32, 53 

State supervisor of music, 16^ 

Symphony programs, 102, H4 

Teachers, music 
listening to music by, 103-106 
qualities of. i-ii, 4 
singing with children, 36 
unable to sing, 11-14 
Teaching music 
dcHniton of, 4 

emphasis on meaning of music, 8 
new songs, 15 
records especially for, 14 
where to start, 3-6 

Television, listening to music on. 114- 
If 3 . :6s 

ThanVsgiving, music for. 131 
Thompson, &tl, 140 
Togeteer If’eSmg, 15, 23. 16. 30.61.63. 
126, 184, 166 

Tom-tom, 91, 93, 140-141: ree afto 
Drums 

for rhythmic activities, 80. 129. 163 
Tone quality, 17-18, 21 
intermediate grades, 51 
primary grades. 32 
Tonic triad, 47 
Transposing songs. 167-169 
for flutes, 61-6} 

Tuned Resonator Bells, 161-161 
Tuned water glasses. 23. 123-124, 139 
Ttjo of Uf, The, 177 


Ukuleles. 118 

Uncertain singers, 37-41 

Unison singing, 23, 55, 58 

Unit plan of study, music and, no, 

Universities and colleges, music services 
offered by, 166 
Upper grades 
action songs, 21 

composing original songs, 134-137 
experimenting with sound, 140 
folk dances, 82-64 
music festivals, 134-135 
operettas. 66-70 
pageants in, 69-70 

pianA simple accompaniments, 180- 

•87 

records for song teaching, 70 
rhythmic activities, 79-80 
singing m, 53-70 

suggested song books fer, 38, 71-7* 
supplementary aenrities, 59 
vocal chordmg. 63-66 

Violin, 39, III 

Vfoloncelio, tfr 

Vocal chordmg. 63-66 

Voice range, primary grades, 32 

Voteex of Amtrica, 61, 62 

fVater passes, tdi,i62 
Westward Movement, unit on, i43-i44< 
^ h8. 149 

\Voodwinds, iii 
Words of song, writing, 1 33-1 36 
quality of, f9 
V'otkslK^s, music, »66 
Writing songs. 10. 131-137. 149 

X>l<4ihones, 224-123, 140 

Kaniee DooJlf, i9i 

Young People's Records, 98, 117 
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quality of. 19-10 
selection of, 18-Jo 
Sound, expenmentmg with, 140 
South America, unit on, 14} 

Spanish music, in. 112 
Spirit of the song, singing in the, j6, 
«.89 

Spirituals, 16 

Staff, grand, 176 

Starnng note, ji. jj 

State supervisor of music, 1155 

S)’mphony programs, 102. 114 

Teachers, music 
listening to music by, ioj-106 
qualities of, i-ii, 4 
singing with children, 46 
unable to sing, 12-14 
Teaching niusie 
deflniton of, 4 

emphasis on meaning of inusic. * 
new songs, 15 
records especially for. 14 
where to start, 

Television, listening to music on. 114- 

iij. i«i 

Thanksgiving, music (or. tji 
Thompson. Carl, 140 
Togftbtr M'e Sing, ij, i$, 26, jo, 61, 6}, 
lid, 184. 186 

Tom-tom, 91, 95, mo-U'i tee alio 
Drums 

for rhythmic acrivitie*. ®o. 119. idj 
Tone quality, 17-18, 22 
intermediate grades. 51 
primary grades. 32 
Tonic triad. 47 
Transposing songs, 167-169 
for flutes, 61-63 

Toned Resonator Bells. 161-162 
Tuned water glasses, zj, 123-114. *39 
Tsw of Ut, The, 177 


Ukuleles. 128 
Uncertain singers. 37-41 
Unison singing, 25, 55, 58 
Unit plan of study, music and, no 
142-156 

Universities and colleges, music service 
offered by, 166 
Upper grades 
action songs, ti 

corttp«ing- original swigs, 134-J37 
citperimenring with sound. 140 
folk dances, 82-84 
music festivals, 154-156 
operettas, 66-70 
pageants in. 69-70 
piano, simple accompaniments, 180 
187 

records for song teaching. 70 
ihythmic activities. 79-80 
singing in. 55-70 

suggested song books for, 58, 71-7^ 
supplementarj- aenvirics, 59 
vocal ehordmg. 63-66 

Violin. 59. Ill 

Violoncello, tii 

Vocal chording. 63-66 

Voice range, primary grades, 32 

I'oiVm of Ammca, 6j, 62 

Water glasses, 161-162 
Westward Movement, unit on, I43*i44 
148. J49 
M'oodwinds. 1 1 1 
Words of song, writing, 135-136 
quality of, 19 
Worksheps, inusic, 166 
Writing songs, 10, 132-137, 149 

Xylophones, 124-125, 140 

Yankee Doodle, 181 

Young People’s Records, 98, 1 17 


